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RITTER-MINARET RANGE DOMINATES WESTERN HORIZON 

The panorama of the ragged Crestline as seen across the 
canyon of the San Joaquin from Minaret Summit, showing 
from left to right, Iron Mt., the Minarets, Ritter, 
Banner and Volcanic Ridge. Our campsite lay nestled 
under the Minarets and near Ritter and Banner. 



Photograph hy Oliver Kehrlein 
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IN APPRECIATION 


4 

At camp fire one night, one of the girls sang 
"Base Campers, unlike old soldiers, may die, but 
they never just drift away." 

Perhaps the singer had in mind that Base Camp¬ 
ers never, never get to the stage of slowing up and 
drifting leisurely down stream. 

She certainly was right—especially this year, 
for we had one of the most strenuous camps on record. 
Through six busy weeks, these eager mountaineers ex¬ 
plored every remote corner on both sides and at both 
ends of the Ritter-Minaret Range. They practically 
wore out nine leaders, two cooks, three assistance 
cooks and our regular complement of commissary help. 

Frankly I’m proud of the B.C. commissary group. 
They’re a swell gang to work with. I hate to think 
of the day (and it won’t be long now) when I won’t 
be one of them. They are a wonderful bunch of 

mountaineers that worked hard-both in camp and at 

home, preparing. 

Then there is that fine group of "trip leaders" 
who gave up their own pleasures to assume the respon¬ 
sibilities of leadership. They deserve a lot of 
credit: Cliff Youngquist, Morgan Cuthbertson, Merle 
Wilson, Bill Evans, Pete Friedrichsen, Ned Thompson, 
Bill Wallace and Reg Craig. 

This multiplicity of leaders pin-points a sig¬ 
nificant phase in the progress of base camping. 
Evidently the Base Camp is becoming more and more an 

effective BASE for trips, climbs and exploration- 

as well as being a convenient place in which to enjoy 
and learn about the mountains. With the mechanics 
of living reduced to a minimum, base campers can de¬ 
vote more time to "getting their money’s worth" out 
of their moj^itain vacations. 

Next we want to give full credit to those who 
made such a success of our "in-camp" activities: 
graciously hostessing our Bandana Formals, we ack¬ 
nowledge Elsie Bell Earnshaw and Charlotte Young- 
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quist; producing and leading our campfire programs, 

John Andrews, Mary Galton and the Wallaces, Helen and 
Bill (as well as the numerous producers of special 
events); our HIGHEST FLOWER SHOW IN THE WORLD and our 
natural science program as supervised by that pro¬ 
ficient young naturalist Peter Raven; the mineralogy 
talks and walks by Merle Wilson; the bird tours by 
Frances Payne and the star gazing by Clare McGee. 

These leaders not only brought home the message of the 
mountains in their formal sessions but at every pause 
on our daily trips. It is this type of learning that 
makes us know and love our mountains the better. 

And here we pause for a special word of commenda¬ 
tion. New-comers and visitors marvel at B.C. menus 
and wonder how we can do it under wilderness conditions 
and at the price we charge. Full credit goes to Dean 
Curtis for providing and cooking the grub and to Ned 
Thompson, his able assistant. 

Another significant feature of this year’s B.C. 

was the large number of juniors in attendance- U8 in 

all. These youngsters were introduced in B.C. to 
their mountaineering experiences without the necessity 
of undergoing any of the hardships and ordeals which 
frequently spoil a budding outdoors career. We offer 
here our congratulations to these juniors (and to 
their parents) for their wonderful behavior and for 
keeping to the confines of the "family area". Every¬ 
one marvelled at our sextet of Jacksons and our quin¬ 
tet of Micheners. Many an oldster could take lessons 
from their efficiency and camp technique. The two 
Heidi’s (both under £ and B.C. veterans) again won 
the hearts of all. The question as to how youngsters 
could get anything from a mountain trip was met in a 
practical way b^ providing a program of activities 
especially organised for them. 

Every Base Camper will join me in giving full 
credit to Bob Thompson for the smooth and efficient 
manner in which he managed "the mechanics of keeping 
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the inner and outer man healthy and happy at timber- 
line." As usual, Bob's patience and diplomacy were 
all-pervading, though often put to test. 

As usual, Pete Friedrichsen pinch-hit for 

everybody else-besides keeping up with his own 

responsibilities. We dare you to mention a job Pete 

couldn't fill perfectly-from catching fish and 

digging ditches to teaching painting and judging 
flower arrangements. 

By popular election, the members again awarded 
the honorary polished cups to a score of the most 
deserving workers. No one doubts but that every one 
of these cups was well earned and we were proud to 
present them as evidence of our appreciation. In¬ 
cidentally Prof. Chiura Obata added to the awards 
with a fine collection of his Oriental paintings. 

For which the recipients were most appreciative. We 
realize that many more were entitled to recognition 
for their unselfish efforts but we simply didn’t 
have any more cups to go 'round. We hope that no 
one will feel slighted. There was never a question 
but what every last member participated in the camp 
responsibilities, willingly and whole-heartedly, to 
the limit of his abilities and capabilities. Base 
Camp is based on cooperation and I think that every¬ 
one realized that those who cooperated the most got 
the most out of the Base Camp. That's why the Base 
Camp is so successful. 

So to all of you-the 321, officially and un¬ 

officially on the personnel list, we, of the com¬ 
missary, extend our sincerest appreciation. Without 
your fullest cooperation we would never have pro¬ 
vided the smooth running camp that you all enjoyed. 
We are glad to acknowledge that its success was due 

to your spontaneous help-sometimes under trying 

circumstances. 

There were a few whose efforts benefitted the 
camp as a whole but who are not known to all of the 
campers: I want to give credit to Marie Chabaud who 
arranged transportation for all three sessions; to 
our reporters who kept tabs on our daily doings for 
the benefit of this book; Ruth Wicks, Peggy Hubbard 


Elvera Anderson and Connie Summer; to Nancy McCabe, 
whose diary has become an outstanding feature of the 
book each year; to Jim MacBride and the other photo¬ 
graphers, Cliff Youngquist, Joan Ludwig, Mercedes 
Merner and Elbridge Newhall, whose pictures will make 
this book a collector's item; to Elizabeth Smith who 
aided in editing much of the material in the book; to 
Chiura Obata who contributed his sketches of our area 
to enhance these pages and to Peter Friedrichsen for 
his wonderful illustrations to the articles herein. 

Of course we would like to mention all of those 
who gathered the campfire wood, who sawed Pete's logs, 
who packed in ice for the refrigerator and cleaned 
camp, and the girls who played nurse for us in first 
aid and the baby sitters, those who did K.P., judged 
the contests in the Bandana Shows and contributed at 

Campfire or served on the dinner line-but to do so 

would be to duplicate the personnel list. So you all 
know that you are included in our thanks. 

And then finally, after we had all forgotten 
about Camp, there were those two couples who brought 
it back to life again with all of its treasured 
memories, at our Base Camp Reunions. To Dr. Harold 
and Anne Crowe and to Dr. Mark and Mary Marquis a 
special vote of appreciation. 

So, until next year when we will all meet again 
in the Evolution Country, I am 


Your Base Camp Leader 


J 













FLUID BASALT...IMMOBILIZED 


Under the river of ice that filled the San Joaquin 
canyon a hundred thousand years ago, a stream of 
molten lava hurst forth. This basalt, still plastic, 
yielded to its frozen burden and flowed down stream. 
The glacier retreated and a roaring river followed, 
cutting a deep swath in the softer rook alongside the 
obdurate lava to orpGSe 5. vertical wall of symmetrical 
columns. The Devil's Postpile is America's counter- 
part to Ireland's Giant Causeway and Scotland’s 
Fingal's Cave. 


Photograph by Cedric Wright 
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WHITE MULES....OLD FRIENDS 

A scene familiar to all Sierrsms, The famous old 
white mules that had served the High Trip for so 
many , years were thi3 year promoted into Base C°.mp 
service. The mules, now owned by Archie Mahan, 
are being led by the familiar old packer Torres. 


Photograph by Elbridge Newhall 
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MOUNTAINS AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT 
A auasi-sermonic talk' given by 
Prof. Edward Z. Rowell at a 
Sunday morning camp fire meet¬ 
ing. 

We have taken the privilege of lifting Professor Rowell's 
talk from its chronological place among the Third Camp art¬ 
icles to present it here as a Foreword or Dedication for this 
year's B. C. Book. 

We hope that all Base Campers derived from their vacation 
at least one, if not all, of the benefits suggested by the 
Professor in his thoughtful remarks, that Sunday morning. 

Ed. 


Of men and mountains much has been written— 
so much, in truth, that gathered together it would 
constitute a library. In that library we would 
find science, history, biography, natural history, 
travel, adventure, drama, poetry and proverb. 

Not in any one binding, but appearing mostly 
in smaller pieces, this writing would embrace 
much thoughtful observation, wisdom and sentiment 
about what mountains can mean for the human spirit. 
They can mean a number of important things, a few 
of which I should like to put into words for our 
mutual benefit at this Sunday morning campfire. 

First, because they could bring security from 
attack, mountains have bred in man a sense of 
freedom. The ancient cliff-dwellers of our own 
Southwest were just one of many earlier peoples 
who built their habitations within natural mount¬ 
ain fortresses. But it is from the legends of 
the Swiss that we derive a powerful impression 
of the truth of the Latin saying " montai semper 
liberi" — the mountaineers are always free. In 
one of the dramas about Wilhelm Tell, the hero 
shows us how deeply the love of freedom has suf¬ 
fused his spirit when he recounts how when he 
raised his bow to shoot a soaring eaple he lower¬ 
ed it again, "I could not shoot; 'twas liberty." 

Second, ancients living in mountainous lands, 


used to think of mountain heights as the abodes of 
the gods. Mt. Olympus of the myth-making Greeks 
'has become the universal symbol of the dwelling 
place of important divinities. "I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills" has been an urge shared 
with the old Hebrew poet by millions even down to 
and in our own time. 

Third, we moderns speak not infrequently of 
the sense of insignificance which overcomes us 
when we arrive at great mountain elevations. It 
is not a feeling we deplore because to be rid even 
for a few minutes of our over-sensitive and over¬ 
demanding egos is a healing experience. 

Fourth, for some men, the mountains have meant 
a sense of mastery which is cherished by every per¬ 
sonality. Most of us do not reach the high points 
of achievement in our professions which we consider 
ideal, but sometimes we do reach them in our hobbies. 
(That may be why we are sometimes more sensitive 
about our status ■'with respect to our hobbies than 
we are about our m2in businesses I) Here is a law¬ 
yer who has not become a Chief Justice but he has 
climbed a difficult peak and it has been christened 
with his name. 

Fifth, through the ages men have found special 
values in mountain solitudes. They have gone to 
mountain retreats to clarify and purify their motives, 
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to make firm their purposes, to build up their cour¬ 
age. Twentieth century man not infrequently recovers 
there a wholeness of personality which our active and 
complex life easily renders unrealizable. 

And sixth, in times like our own especially, 
mountains may bring poise and relaxation when the 
strifes and insecurities of the world beset our minds 
with mental conflict and anxiety. They furnish a 
therapeutic release which no sensitive soul can hold 
in scorn. 

These are but reminders of not unfamiliar human 
experiences. Perhaps having them put into words may 
aid us in a fuller realization of them. 
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HAZARDOUS ASCENTS 
^ INEXPERIENCED climbers 
"S) WITHOUT GUIDES SHOULD 
NOT ATTEMPT THESE PEAKS. 















NEWS FROM THE FRONT 
and the Rear (Wet and Sore) 

The following excerpts have been culled from a 
letter sent out by a First Baseman after her 
initial struggle with Base Camp modes and mores. 
The names used are fictitious as she is now a 
seasoned veteran and frowns on such sissy first 
impressions. 

Ed. 


Sierra Club Base Camp 

July U, 1951 

Dear Jane - 

You remember how I told you and the kids I was 
going to spend this vacation in the mountains, far 
from the bustle of city life, nothing to do but eat 
and sleep, lie in the sun on the soft green grass 
under whispering pine trees, and watch the clouds go 
by and listen to the purling of the brook? Well, 
any resemblance of that dream to this reality isn’t 
ever coincidental. 

I admit you can eat a lot here. In fact after 
you have gulped down firsts,seconds and thirds, 
they force you to swallow fourths, and frighten 
you into taking fifths and sixths, by threatening 
to throw it into the soup if you don’t eat it up— 
especially the chocolate pudding. You sleep a lot 
here. Believe me, you need it and besides there 
isn’t anything to do from 9 P.M. to 7 A.M. That 
is if your airmattress doesn’t spring a leak the 
first night, the way mine did. Now, I and my sleep¬ 
ing bag snuggle up to a warm, soft boulder for com¬ 
fort. And do I sleep? Never slept better in my 
life. 

The sun shines brightly enough, but you can’t 
watch the clouds go by because there aren't any 
clouds. And the grass is soft and green and the 
brooks purl. But you can't lie on the soft green 
grass because it is wet green grass, with the 
brooks purling through every square yard of it 


from nearby melting snowfields. Also this soft, 
green, wet, purling grass abounds with voracious 
mosquitoes. The only dry place is a rock and you 
just recline on a rock and contemplate the beauties 
of nature. In the movies it looks fine, but on the 
anatomy it gives bruises. Besides, you never get 
a chance to lie on the wet soft grass or the dry 
hard rocks because you are busy all the time climb¬ 
ing up and down mountains, mountains which even a 
grandmother could do without getting out of breath. 
That's what they say. 

Of course, I started out on the wrong foot, or 
rather I should say on the wrong horse. I was told 
to ride in, because I was not hardened up and not 
accustomed to the altitude. My difficulty was not 
getting accustcaned to the altitude, but getting ad¬ 
justed to the horse. I was on a horse once before 
about twenty years ago, but that horse must have 
been more accustomed to people or else the saddles 
were softer in those days. But this horse was not 
really misanthropic, he didn’t seem to mind my being 
there. However, he seemed to like being where he 
was so much that he was disinclined to go anywhere 
else. He would look around at me in pained sur¬ 
prise, as one who says "Who, me?" every time I 
pushed, poked, prodded, clucked, kicked, or other¬ 
wise tried to persuade him to go on a few steps. 

I don't think I ever really convinced him, but I 
was stubborner than he was so we finally arrived 
at Lake Ediza, more dead than alive. Of course it 
took twice the time needed to go in on foot. For 




about three days after I followed the Base Camp custom 
of eating standing up. 

A character named Oliver Kehrlein runs this place, 
and every morning he lures us forth ori an expedition 
fit only for mountain goats and which he recommends as 
light exercise for grandmothers. Before I have time 
to catch my breath from the first uphill stretch I find 
myself being hauled through caverns of snow by strong 
men, dragged across snowfields on a rope attached to 
3h other people, and sliding down exceedingly cold and 
wet ice slopes to land upon black, jagged rocks at the 
bottom. 

This character yesterday claimed he was going to 
teach us to use ice axes, crampons, and belaying ropes; 
to stop the next man on the rope from falling down a 
steep snowslide; and to tie knots he calls the bowline 
and the butterfly. This didn't sound very enticing 
but since he premised us the privilege of climbing up 
and down a glacier at 12,000 ft. elevation if we 
learn all this, I guess we'll do it. Any time he 
promises you a privilege you find out he has roped 
you into some activity more horrible than the one he 
permitted you to enjoy the day before. 

As you can see, when I get back home from this 
restful, relaxing vacation I ’."rill need at least 
another ten days vacation in bed to recover from being 
so rested and relaxed. Maybe you ought to start pre¬ 
paring the boss not to expect me back until the first 
of August. 

But if you think I am envying you all back in the 
office with all of your city comforts, you should have 
your head examined. 

Signed in my best blood, drawn by mosquitoes for 
this specific purpose. 

Your weary but satisfied friend. 


Susie. 
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SNOW BANKS GREET ADVANCE CREW 

When commissary first arrived to set up camp, 
trickling streams meandered through the meadow 
selected for our community center. Colorful 
flowers bedecks the bed-sites on the terraces 
above and song birds sought nesting places in 
the drooping branches of our hemlock "princesses.” 


Photograph by James MacBride 
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CAMPFIRE REPORTS 
1st Camp, July 1 to 13, 1951 
Reported by Ruth Wicks 


It was the custom of each evening's campfire 
to review all of the events of the day! Thus these 
reports, written by our official reporters, provi¬ 
ded a complete diary and obviated the necessity of 
each member keeping his own. We here express the 
appreciation of the entire membership for the ex¬ 
cellent work done by these reporters. 

1st Camp, Ruth wicks 
2nd Camp, Peggy Hubbard 

Elvera Andersen 
3rd Camp, Connie Sommers 



SUNDAY, JULY 1. 

Oliver Kehrlein greeted some fifty, dusty, tired, 
disheveled, and partially disoriented campers; intro¬ 
duced the commissary staff to them and explained that 
Base Camp is a non-profit enterprise which can provide 
Sierra Club members with economical mountain vacations 
only through the cooperative efforts of all. We con¬ 
gratulated them on the wonderful spirit shown during 
the catastrophic emergency of their arrival during the 
afternoon's thunder and lightning storm. He listed 
the tasks that had to be done, such as chopping and 
carrying wood for the cookstoves and nightly campfires 
keeping the icebox filled with snow, serving meals, 
keeping minutes at campfire, and other projects which 
might be assigned later. He also explained the very 
special distinction between First Basemen and all 
other sizes, shapes, and varieties of campers, and gave 
out the important information that First Basemen have 
the exclusive honor and privilege of supplying wood,for 
campfire and snow for the icebox. All campers would 
register in the Sign Up Book for other tasks, in keep¬ 
ing with the demands of t heir consciences. 

While First Basemen were still trembling with de¬ 
light at the above-described honor and privilege, or 


or with cold in the unaccustomed mountain air, Oliver 
went on to tell about Polished Cups, which at the end 
of each two weeks at camp become the reward of the 
faithful few who contribute in greatest measure to 
the well-being or amusement of Base Camp as a whole. 
He indicated, with all the subtlety, which First 
Basemen came to know so well as days passed, that 
Polished Cups were as often won by the blood, sweat, 
and tears of patient hewers of wood as often as by 
more spectacular efforts of daring or genius. There¬ 
fore he awaited volunteers for several of the major 

duties.(The subtle-??-Simon Legree!! I hope to 

meet him!! Ed.) 



* classes o" hikers in every Base 
Camp: Grandmothers, Maiden 
Aunts, and Ph.D.s He made the 
distinction crystal clear. 

Every First Baseman, male or 
female, grandmother or grand¬ 
child, is a Grandmother until 
proved otherwise by showing 
sufficient agility and endur¬ 
ance on trips to earn the title 
of Maiden Aunt. Maiden Aunts 

















are quite adequate hikers, who c&n go most places 
that any ordinary Derson wants to go in the mountains. 
Ph.D.s climb rocks and the highest Peaks and perform 
other feats of strength or daring not to,: be expected 
of ordinary persons. Hence it is not necessary to be 
a Ph.D in order to hold uo one's head ijl Base Camp. 
Sometimes Ph.D.s are known as Damn Phools. 

With this rosy view of the forseeable future, all 
campers retired to bed early, after e~joying the tra¬ 
ditional steaming cocoa in Sierra Club cups, with or 
without polish, but all decorated with newly painted 
initials. 


MONDAY, JULY 2. 


As an experiment, campfire was built on the oppo¬ 
site slope, with wind and smoke more evident than the 
night before. Oliver reviewed his planning meetings 
with Grandmothers, Maiden Aunts, and Exalted Ones 
(Ph.D.s) and outlined the h*ip for Tuesday. 

Jim Wilson, a rock climbing visitor, talked about 
Mount Waddington and recent climbs of the Minarets. 

Leo Verosalo spoke briefly about Finland, Lapland 
and the coming Olympic Games at Helsinki, inviting us 
all to attend. 

Dot Pepper told of a daring (?) excursion today 
to Lake Ediza, made by r ive hikers including four lea¬ 
ders . 

TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


Dot Pepper and her ukelele began the night’s ac¬ 
tivities at campfire, as she rended "Damn Your Eyes". 

Oliver was considerably 
taken aback by public men¬ 
tion that his hat (which he 
had just boasted would ad¬ 
here to hi'* noggin under any 
imaginable exigencies of 
mountaineering) had blown 
off during today's trip and 
had been retrieved by (of 
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all things) a First Baseman. 

Joan Ludwig was assigned the role of Lost and 
Found, hawking found articles and -assessing penal¬ 
ties for their return. 

Oliver introduced two visitors to camp. Father 
F. Diebels and his brother Paul, both Jesuit priests. 
A third visitor, Oscar Cook, told about the coming 
annual mountain trip of the American Alpine Club, 
which will be based at 10,H00 feet elevation on the 
Wind River in Wyoming. 

Pat Malcolm reported on the day’s Grandmothers 
trip, led by Morgan Cuthbertson. After a prompt 
start at 8:30 a.m. 37 had climbed to Cabin Lake, 
with frequent stops for picture taking. After see¬ 
ing adeer, the 37 roped up and uneventfully crossed 
several snowfields to Iceberg Lake, at about 10,000 
feet elevation. 

During a long lunch-stop. Bob Thompson demon¬ 
strated a concoction of icecream sundaes made from 
snow and other exotic ingredients, such as jam and 
milk powder. The party then divided into tbree 
groups. Bob Thompson led one party back to camp, 
several lazy ones remained lying in the sun, and 
Oliver led a group of* 8 across a steep snow-slope to 
Iceberg Lake. 

Half an hour after the Ambitious Eight had left, 
the lazy ones were electrified .by the discovery of 
one lone, limping man staggering slowly across the 
snow slope above the frozen Lake toward dry rock. 
There was much vying for the one pair of field glas¬ 
ses, and delighted speculation that the stranger had 
a broken ankle or would slip and fall at any moment 
into the frigid, wet grave of Iceberg Lake. But 
alas, when he finally arrived and reluctantly accep¬ 
ted a cup o p tea, he turned out to be an entirely 
uninjured but very annoyed gentleman who was enroute 
alone and without snow equipment to Garnet Lake from 
Mammoth via Minaret and Iceberg Lakes. 

Elsie Bell Earnshaw reported the first marmet of 
Base Camp, a large dirt-colored animal viewed briefly 
on a snowbank. 

Bill Evans, who had been forced to spend the day 
























trekking down to Mammoth to buy new shoes, was formally 
presented with an ancient and mouldy pair in public re¬ 
cognition of his outstanding lack of foresight. 

Peter Raven announced next day's nature study trip, 
mentioning some of the unusual creatures to be found 
in the mountains, such as bugs which live on log cabin 
walls, bugs which inhabit snow lakes, and alpine butter¬ 
flies . 

Wilhelmina Beauford of Holland expressed her 
gratitude and pride at having been invited to attend 
Base Camp and described her present work, which is the 
arrangement of inexpensive tours for European working 
people. She also spoke of her experiences in Holland 
during the recent war, and warned us of the danger 
that a country might be beaten for refusing to recog¬ 
nize danger in time. She told of the hunger, cold and 
bitterness which the people of Holland endured during 
the war and described a memorable family chicken dinner, 
the main course being a single hen which had cost a 
whole month's wages. 

This was the night of the Big Smoke and the Big 
Blow, - and how it blew. Just as campfire officially 
ended and the hot cocoa arrived, someone politely an¬ 
nounced that a pair of blue pants was seen sailing 
down the hill and across the meadow. Your recorder, 
whose pants these were, departed abruptly, without re¬ 
freshments. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY U. 

There were no firecrackers, since Oliver had been 
sternly chidden for burning a few small holes in people 
the night before, in a premature celebration. 

Ruth Wicks described the day's trip, made by some 
30 people. The main group had geologized and botanized 
with Peter Raven up along the trail to Middle Harold or 
Middle Crowe Lake (christened this day in honor of 
Dr. Harold Crowe, President of the Sierra Club). After 
lunch a few intrepid ones slept while the majority lis¬ 
tened to Oliver's discourse on glaciology 

Seven valiant ones took, off over the cliff thataway 
for Upper Harold or Upper Crowe Lake and far parts un¬ 


known, rumored to include Garnet Lake. The others, 
now averaging 23, divided by sexes. The men went 
over the ridge to Lower H or C Lake while the women 
remained briefly at Middle H or C Lake to watch four 
of their number take a swim. After the sexes had 
rescrambled, the whole party was privileged to climb 
and glissade down through a vertical twenty-foot 
snow tunnel. By the waterfall half way down the 
ridge, four remained behind to take pictures, and 
it is reliably rumored that two women enjoyed a 
showerbath under the falls. The shower proved more 
ice than water. One of the girls let out a blood¬ 
curdling yell but was barely stopped by the other 
in time to prevent a premature return of the male 
ponulation. 

It was reported that another trip, with no 
leader, was made to the headwaters of Ediza Creek 
in the cirque under Banner. However, Joan Ludwig, 
as was to be her invariable custom during the two 
weeks, had made her only trip to Cabin Lake. 

Fish Count: Mr. and Mrs. Irons, probably six. 

Tonight John Andrews, in charge of campfire 
programs, announced a wonderful innovation: anyone 
giving announcements must do so while holding a ball 
of snow in one hand. Oliver groaned, took snow in 
hand, and dripped dutifully while he announced next 
day's trip. 

Ivy Foster sang, to ac¬ 
companiment of her autoharp. 

Bert and Patty Malcomb 
described the Club de Explora- 
tiones de Mexico, founded by fp 
our fellow Sierran, Otis j 

McAllister and described : /. 

their climbs of three major [ \ 
peaks of Mexico: Orizaba, ' 

over 18,000 feet high, Popo- j/i K : ; 

catepetel, over 17,000; and */, J • ' 

Ixtaccihuatl , the Sleeping ’’ 0 '{/Mw,'}-. /J, 

Lady, over 17,600. Because of careful planning by 
the mountaineering clubs of Mexico, a remarkable 
number of people climb these high mountains regular- 
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1y, under the guidance of leaders experienced in ice 
and snow work. November and December is the best 
time to climb in Mexico. 

THURSDAY, JULY 5- 


After Lost and Found, Joan Ludwig reported on 
the trip to the too of Volcanic Ridge, which was 
reached by way of Cabin Lake (otherwise Joan would 
not have“goneJ. An'imposing lump on the sky line 
was conquered by the whole party. They had hoped 
that it would be the top, but it turned out to be 
only a trial heat preliminary to lunch. Our retreat 
was cut off by a drop-off, considered by Morgan as 
impassable without the rock technique, which we were 
to learn next day. So we went down, across, and up, 
and finally Morgan found a "lovely little chimney" 
which proved almost too tough for us tenderfeet. 

However, by means of a pressure system which in¬ 
volved friction on smooth perpendicular rock 
while lying back on a soft snowbank (here 
Joan demonstrated with her back getting 
singed in the campfire) "we all managed 
to get up by osmosis and finally reached 
the top, where we all signed our names 
in a book and tried to keep from be¬ 
ing blown off into Iceberg Lake 
(the wind was blowing like crazy) 
far below us. In the distance, 
we could see Mt. Goddard, 
Banner Ritter, and all the 
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Minarets. Coming down we 
found an easier way than 
the snow chimney - a 
snow slide." Joan 
reported that at 
last she had 
found out what 
talus is, 

*5,1/£? because 

" that ^ was 
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what 


she had come down on most of the way".Anyway, 

here we were and she thought it was a miracle, and 
now she knew why rock-climbers look so darned happy 
when they get back alive and with all their limbs 
intact. 

There were two other trips, one to Cabin Lake 
(without Joan) and the other to the twin falls above 
Lake Ediza. 

Fish Count: Irons - 18 - largest 10 inches. 

Ruth Prager told about her 3 years experience 
in Germany with UNNRA, which was the climax of her 
19 years experience as a social worker. First at 
Mannheim, where 8,000 displaced people living in 
bombed out buildings. It was hard to feed the child¬ 
ren in the soup kitchen because the parents did not 
want to lose sight of their children for a minute. 

Such a ruse had been used during the war to separate 
families. Later she worked at Heidelberg University, 
running a hostel for h$0 students of 18 nationalities. 
Finally she was assigned to work with displaced per¬ 
sons who were trying to get into the US through our 
consulate in Stuttgart. Ruth ended with a plea for 
American understanding of the great needs of the dis¬ 
placed persons. 

FRIDAY, JULY 6. 

After Lost and Found, 10 girls led by Ivy Foster 
sang rounds and the "Rock Climbers' Song", in honor 
of today's activities. The entire group at campfire 
joined heartily in the chorus. This masterpiece, 
sung to the tune of the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
is presented on another page for the benefit of 
posterity. 

Oliver then reported on the day's rock and snow 
practice. In the morning we all learned to tie the 
Bowline, the fundamental rock-climber's knot and the 
Butterfly, the middleman's knot. We then learned 
how to belay, taking turns as belayers with the taut 
line at the top of the cliff, and with the climber 
at the bottom, testing, climbing, and falling. The 
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BOB THOMPSON 


First to greet you 
First to feed you 

First in the hearts of every 1 Base Camper 


Photograph hy Cliff YoungqtJist 
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BOB THOMPSON 


First to greet you 
First to feed you 

First in the hearts of every Base Camper 


Photograph by Cliff Youngqulst 




















































two Petes (Raven and Murphy) fell again and again 
and again until their ribs got too sore. All 
| these dangerous activities took place on a 

twenty-foot cliff at the edge of the meadow. 
In the afternoon, Oliver took us out 
on a steep snow slope where he cut steps 
and we grabbed onto a rope and learned 
how to stay on the slope by leaning 
away from it. Four of the men 
also learned to put on crampons 
(contraptions which resemble 
\ beartraps), cut snow steps, 

'> and stop falls by digging 

in with an ice-axe. 
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Every once in a while 
one member would 
test the validity 
, of the system by 
\ ' / suddenly jump- 

\ i ing out of 

the snow 
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steps. 
Those 
fore 
and 
aft 


would haul in rope and stop the fall. 

Fish count - Irons, 10 downstream, 3 to 10 
inches. 

Formal goodbye to those who were leaving 
camp - Pat, Bert and the 2 kids, Jane, Miriam, 
and Jim, Wilhelmina and Mildred. 

Bert Malcolm told a bear story and Joan 
Ludwig played the violin. 

Leo Verosalo, exchange student from Finland, 
told us about his country, with U million people 
and lying between Sweden and Russia. Neither 
the people nor their language are Slavic or 
Germanic, altho the country belonged to Sweden 
until 1809 and to Russia from then until^ 1918, 
when it became a republic. Finland is famous for 
Sibelius, athletes, and for paying her debts. 
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In the last two Olympic Games her score was second 
only to that of the US. Leo said that in appearance 
he was a typical Finn - blonde, blue-eyed, with high 
cheekbones and slanting eyes. He described Finland's 
efforts to survive during the recent war and told of 
some of his own experiences in the army. He took 
part in the occupation of an eastern city near Lenin¬ 
grad, where most of the people still lived in log 
huts and the streets were paved with cobblestones, 
logs, or mud. 

SATURDAY, JULY 7. 

After the Pish Count (Pete Friedrichsen, b in 
Garnet Lake, two 13 inches) and inti'eduction of new 
campers, there was a report of the day’s trip to 
Banner Glacier. 

As told by Liz Cuthbertson, 31 hikers, led by 
Morgan, went as far as Banner Balcony, where they 
stopped for lunch. Nine sensible (the loafers I Ed.) 
people stayed behind there, while 22 went out onto 
Banner Glacier to look for the Bergschrund which had 
not yet opened up. It was an instructive day, and al¬ 
though we saw evidence of crevasses, nothing untoward 
happened. The 22 went out on the snow on three ropes, 
the first led by Oliver, who cut steps. It is obvious 
that Oliver has a positive passion for getting every¬ 
one's south exposure coated with ice, as he arranged 
a swift return by sliding down the glacier and snow¬ 
banks. We got back, in two installments, almost in 
time for supper. 

Lois Claypool, Potwalloper Extraordinary, played 
the flute, accompanied by Ivy Foster. 

Next, Morgan retailed his difficulties on a trip 
600 miles south of the Mexican border in search of a 
bookkeeper whose evidence was needed in a trial. 

After a long ride on a train, which averaged 19 miles 
an hour, he arrived in a small village. Unable to 
find a hotel room, he finally shared one with a stran¬ 
ger, only to awaken in the morning covered wj[th saw¬ 
dust. Termites had been at work during the night on 
the ceiling above his bed. After much use of sign- 










language and imbibing of beer, the bookkeeper agreed 
to return with Morgan. 

SUNDAY, JULY 8. 

A group of 13 left for the stubcanm at Beck Lake 
this morning, so the campfire group seemed very small. 
Ruth Prager, campfire M.C. in John Andrew’s absence, 
called upon Bob Thomoson, who made some brief remarks 
appropriate to Sunday in the mountains, ending with a 
quotation from David Starr Jordan, on the need of 
offering our best to others, and not eiving them that 
which is left over, after we have served our own sel¬ 
fish interests. 

Fish count: Bowes and Arendt, one each. 

Ned Thompson reported on his trip to Thousand 
Island Lake, which was entirely unintentional. He 
had started out, but got going too fast* he passed 
Garnet Lake before he knew it. Most of the others 
had scent the day catching up on sleep and washing. 

Ivy played and sang and Jon Bowes described a 
trip he is going to make with his Boy Scout Explorers 
to New Mexico. 

Dr. Crowe introduced us, by proxy, to Margie, a 
scandalous female character who has been going on all 
our trips in the mountains, but has never been seen 

by anyone.Then he talked about the Navajo, whom 

he considered to be a fine and much-maligned people. 
They are kind to strangers, generous to each other, 
and depraved only when contaminated by unscrupulous 
white men. A friend who has lived with them says “*• 
they are the most hardy, dependable, hard-working, 
honorable people in the world. They are the only 
Indian nation whom the whites never defeated in 
battle. Later they were starved down to 8,000 
people and sent to northern Arizona where they re¬ 
mained and were expected to die. However, they 
thrived, though living in poverty-stricken condi¬ 
tions, on over-grazed land without water and they 
increased to 62,000. They have succeeded with but 
little help from the federal government, as had been 
promised in their original treaties. After describ- -, r 


ing the colorful Navajo "Medicine" culture and the 
Hopi country, Dr. Crowe related how, in i9h8, five 
doctors were sent from Washington to determine the 
medical needs of the Navajo, and found beautiful 
hospitals, without competent medical staff and con¬ 
sequently without patients. Dr. Crowe was expec- 
ially impressed by the vigour and youthfulness of 
one old man, who was still bulldozing at 83. 

MONDAY, JULY 9- 

Fish Count: 21 fish, 7 to 10-1/2 inches, 
caught by b fishermen. 

Peter Raven announced new exhibits at the 
Flower Show, next to the First Aid tent. 

Chuck Bowes reported on the trip to Minaret 
Glacier led by Bill Evans. The group climbed the 
far ridge above Lower Iceberg Lake, mostly over 
rocks. All in the party now consider themselves 
Second Class rock climbers. They all had a wonder¬ 
ful view of both Iceberg Lakes, while four went 
across the snow on a rope to the foot of the glacier. 
They turned back when they realized that it would 
take another hour to reach the bergschrund. As 
they were returning, clouds began to accumulate be¬ 
hind Banner and Ritter, so Ned Thompson ran all the 
way back to commissary to get supper on the stove in 
time. 

Ruth and Louis Wicks advised strongly against 
hiking down the right bank of Shadow Creek to 
Shadow Lake. They know. They tried it today. 

After Lois and Ivy provided music, Ruth called 
on members to tell why they had joined the Sierra 
Club and to give some highlights of past trips. 

Elsie Bell, who has been on 23 outings, had 
the pleasure of spending a day with John Muir at 
the age of 12. In 1917 she learned that you could 
join the Club without having to walk 25 miles a day 
and climb lb,000 foot peaks. In 1920 she went on 
her first High 'Trip. As there were no tents, one 
night during a storm they slept like little pig 
sausages under canvas. 
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two Petes (Raven and Murphy) fell again and again 
and again until their ribs got too sore. All 
these dangerous activities took place on a 
twenty-foot cliff at the edge of the meadow. 
In the afternoon, Oliver took us out 
on a steep snow slope where he cut steps 
and we grabbed onto a rone and learned 
how to stay on the slope by leaning 
away from it. Four of the men 
also learned to put on crampons 
(contraptions which resemble 
beartraps), cut snow steps, 
and stop falls by digging 
in with an ice-axe. 

Every once in a while 
one member would 
test the validity 
, v of the system by 
suddenly jump¬ 
ing out of 
the snow 
steps. 
Those 
fore 
and 

_ _ aft 
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would haul in rope and stop the fall. 

Fish count - Irons, 10 downstream, 3 to 10 
inches. 

Formal goodbye to those who were leaving 
camp - Pat, Bert and the 2 kids, Jane, Miriam, 
and Jim, Wilhelmina and Mildred. 

Bert Malcolm told a bear story and Joan 
Ludwig played the violin. 

Leo Verosalo, exchange student from Finland, 
told us about his country, with U million people 
and lying between Sweden and Russia. Neither 
the people nor their language are Slavic or 
Germanic, altho the country belonged to Sweden 
until 1809 and to Russia from then until 1918, 
when it became a republic. Finland is famous for 
Sibelius, athletes, and for paying her debts. 
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In the last two Olympic Games her score was second 
only to that of the US. Leo said that in appearance 
he was a typical Finn - blonde, blue-eyed, with high 
cheekbones and slanting eyes. He described Finland’s 
efforts to survive during the recent war and told of 
some of his own experiences in the army. He took 
part in the occupation of an eastern city near Lenin¬ 
grad, where most of the people still lived in log 
huts and the streets were paved with cobblestones, 
logs, or mud. 

SATURDAY, JULY 7. 

After the Fish Count (Pete Friedrichsen, U in 
Garnet Lake, two 13 inches) and inti'eduction of new 
campers, there was a report of the day’s trip to 
Banner Glacier. 

As told by Liz Cuthbertson, 31 hikers, led by 
Morgan, went as far as Banner Balcony, where they 
stopped for lunch. Nine sensible (the loafers! Ed.) 
people stayed behind there, while 22 went cut onto 
Banner Glacier to look for the Bergschrund which had 
not yet opened up. It was an instructive day, and al¬ 
though we saw evidence of crevasses, nothing untoward 
happened. The 22 went out on the snow on three ropes, 
the first led by Oliver, who cut steps. It is obvious 
that Oliver has a positive passion for getting every¬ 
one's south exposure coated with ice, as he arranged 
a swift return by sliding down the glacier and snow¬ 
banks. We got back, in two installments, almost in 
time for supper. 

Lois Claypool, Potwalloper Extraordinary, played 
the flute, accompanied by Ivy Foster. 

Next, Morgan retailed his difficulties on a trip 
600 miles south of the Mexican border in search of a 
bookkeeper whose evidence was needed in a trial. 

After a long ride on a train, which averaged 19 miles 
an hour, he arrived in a small village. Unable to 
find a hotel room, he finally shared one with a stran¬ 
ger, only to awaken in the morning covered n^ith saw¬ 
dust. Termites had been at work during the night on 
the ceiling above his bed. After much use of sign- 








language and imbibing of beer, the bookkeeper agreed 
to return with Morgan. 

SUNDAY, JULY 8. 

A group of 13 left for the stubcamp at Beck Lake 
this morning, so the campfire group seemed very small. 
Ruth Prager, campfire M.C. in John Andrew's absence, 
called upon Bob Thompson, who made some brief remarks 
appropriate to Sunday in the mountains, ending with a 
quotation from David Starr Jordan, on the need of 
offering our best to others, and not giving them that 
which is left over, after we have served our own sel¬ 
fish interests. 

Fish count: Bowes and Arendt, one each. 

Ned Thompson reported on his trip to Thousand 
Island Lake, which was entirely unintentional. He 
had started out, but got going too fast, he passed 
Garnet Lake before he knew it. Most of the others 
had snent the day catching up on sleep and washing. 

Ivy played and sang and Jon Bowes described a 
trip he is going to make with his Boy Scout Explorers 
to Mew Mexico. 

Dr. Crowe introduced us, by proxy, to Margie, a 
scandalous female character who has been going on all 
our trips in the mountains, but has never been seen 
by anyone..... Then he talked about the Navajo, whom 
he considered to be a fine and much-maligned people. 
They are kind to strangers, generous to each other, 
and depraved only when contaminated by unscrupulous 
white men. A friend who has lived with them says "*• 
they are the most hardy, dependable, hard-working, 
honorable people in the world. They are the only 
Indian nation whom the whites never defeated in 
battle. Later they were starved down to 8,000 
people and sent to northern Arizona where they re¬ 
mained and were expected to die. However, they 
thrived, though living in poverty-stricken condi¬ 
tions, on over-grazed land without water and they 
increased to 62,000. They have succeeded with but 
little help from the federal government, as had been 
promised in their original treaties. After describ-^ 


ing the colorful Navajo "Medicine" culture and the 
Hopi country, Dr. Crowe related how, injl 9 ta 8 , five 
doctors were sent from Washington to determine the 
medical needs of the Navajo, and found beautiful 
hospitals, without competent medical staff and con¬ 
sequently without patients. Dr. Crowe was expec- 
ially impressed by the vigour and youthfulness of 
one old man, who was still bulldozing at 83. 

MONDAY, JULY 9- 

Fish Count: 21 fish, 7 to 10-1/2 inches, 
caught by U fishermen. 

Peter Raven announced new exhibits at the 
Flower Show, next to the First Aid tent. 

Chuck Bowes reported on the trip to Minaret 
Glacier led by Bill Evans. The group climbed the 
far ridge above Lower Iceberg Lake, mostly over 
rocks. All in the party now consider themselves 
Second Class rock climbers. They all had a wonder¬ 
ful view of both Iceberg Lakes, while four went 
across the snow on a rope to the foot of the glacier 
They turned back when they realized that it would 
take another hour to reach the bergschrund. As 
they were returning, clouds began to accumulate be¬ 
hind Banner and Ritter, so Med Thompson ran all the 
way back to commissary to get supper on the stove in 
time. 

Ruth and Louis Wicks advised strongly against 
hiking down the right bank of Shadow Creek to 
Shadow Lake. They know. They tried it today. 

After Lois and Ivy provided music, Ruth called 
on members to tell why they had joined the Sierra 
Club and to give some highlights of past trips. 

Elsie Bell, who has been on 23 -outings, had 
the pleasure of spending a day with John Muir at 
the age of 12. In 1917 she learned that you could 
join the Club without having to walk 25 miles a day 
and climb lU,000 foot peaks. In 1920 she went on 
her first High Trip. As there were no tents, one 
night during a storm they slept like little pig 
sausages under canvas. 




Ivy Foster, who started the San Diego 
Chapter of the Sierra Club, had been climbing 
in the mountains for 20 years but didn't real¬ 
ize she was up to the Sierra Club standard 
until 19li7. Then she met a really elderly 
person, hiking at Glen Aulin who identified 
herself as a member. 

Bob Thompson dates his interest in the 
Sierra Club back to 190ii, when he did the 
laundry at Camp Curry and became interest¬ 
ed in some of the girl members camped in 
the valley. His love for the mountains 
led to a horrendous episode during his 
honeymoon with h people and 5 jackasses 
in the Kern Region. Two burros became 
mired in deep mud. The bigger one / 
carried his wife. The smaller j 

burro packed the food. His wife / 
has never forgiven him for rescu¬ 
ing the small burro first. In 
1911 they joined the Sierra Club, 
and on the last day of the High 
Trip that year they walked 28 
miles. Those were the days... 

Lois Claypool reported 
that her mother had belonged 
to the Sierra Club for 
many years, and each sum¬ 
mer she would go off to 
the mountains and leave 
Lois and her father and 
brother at home. Lois 
didn't like this, and 
in 19^6 insisted on ■ 
going too. Her 
father guessed 
they could get 
along without 
her, so she 
came and did 
chickie-pail. 

In 19 50, she 
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volunteered to wash pots for two days, and 
Oliver decided to let her stay two more 
weeks as pot walloper. So this year he offer¬ 
ed her the job for the whole six weeks. 

TUESDAY, JULY 10. 

Elsie Bell announced a Bandanna Show 
for Friday afternoon. 

Dr. Harold Crowe reported breathless¬ 
ly on the very peculiar trip he had to¬ 
day, "contouring to Rosalie Lake". He 
said that Margie had started to lead 
some 17 or 18 people. She wasn't 
sure how many, and they were head- 
i ing for a lake she didn't know 
\ where. Peter Raven to talk about 
botany on the way. All the grand¬ 
mothers were invited to go. 

"we expected three people and 
there were all these people 
with fishing poles climbing 

up hill.but there wasn't 

anyone slow enough to stay 
behind the leader, Margie 
..then we got hungry 
and all the people with 
fishing poles and we 
got a lecture on bot¬ 
any.everyone was 

there at lunch, as 
.far as we could 

tell. 

we found a little 
puddle at the 
top of a ridge 
and called it 
Dorothy Lake 
because it 
was kind 
of little 
— and in- 
















significant and we never did find that other lake 

.so then we went straight down hill and we got 

to Shadow Lake and Margie went home and 17 or 18 

people went off in 15> different directions. 

and Margie maintained her well-known record for 
losing more people in one day than anyone had ever 
lost. 

Before Dr. Crowe could catch his breath (which 
he had started without), the girls' chorus, which 
had now swelled to 15, serenaded him with a special 
version of "Margie". Jean Selfridge then decorated 
him with the most exotic lei ever slung around a 
man's neck, composed of flowers, evergreens and a 
billycan with "Margie" labeled on it, plus bandaides, 
and anything else you choose to imagine. The Doctor 
flushed with joy, caught his breath, and launched 
into a speech about the Board of Directors of the 
Sierra Club, adding that "the things they get in¬ 
volved in are simply astounding". For a moment we 
thought someone had let Margie in again, but then 
it became clear that the Directors have plenty of 
trouble without her interference. They meet four 
times a year, with eight hours of agendas, but never 
are able to cover them. At each meeting they have 
to discuss and plan against new threats to the un¬ 
touched mountain wildernesses in locations all over 
the US. Currently they are fighting to have "sur¬ 
face rights" excluded from mineral claims so that the 
mining peoole, under the guise of mineral claims. 


cannot establish hotels in such primitive areas as 
on the shores of Lake Ediza. Two years ago they 
wanted to build a. road up Shadow Creek to our camp¬ 
site. Only luck stopped it. Our battle to preserve 
the wilderness is a losing fight, and the Sierra 
Club should have a retired millionaire for presid¬ 
ent, who can spendfull-time on club work, go to 
Washington, and back congressman to fight for us. 

Then followed a skit in which Ivy acted as MC 
of a radio contest involving Isolde, Abe, and Peter. 
Dr. Crowe talked seme more about the medical pro¬ 
blems of the Navajo. 

Finally Walter Wilson of the Weather Bureau 
told about the trip he and Oliver were going to 
make to the top of Mount Whitney for a snow survey. 
They are going to try and find out at which eleva¬ 
tion snow evaporates rather than melts. He told a 
frightening story of the damage to farmland oro- 
duced by entemrising farmers who decided to in¬ 
crease the efficiency of their irrigation by cut¬ 
ting through the meanders of a river. He also told 
us about snow cups, saying that in the high Andes 
they are sometimes 15 or 20 feet deep. At this 
point Bob Thompson was moved to remark that the 
carrying power of water varies as the 6th power 
of its velocity. Wilson agreed and concluded by 
reporting that for the last 5>0 or 60 years the 
climate has been slightly warmer and drier. He 
concluded that the climate changes from time to 
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PETE FRIEDRICHSEN 
PIED PIPER 


Cut came the children running 
All the little hoys and girls... 

When, lo, they reached the mountain side 

And the Piper advanced, the children followed 

For he led us... to a joyous land 

Where waters gushed and tall trees grew 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue 

And everything was strange and new. 

(with apologies to Robert Browning) 


Photograph by Cliff Youngquist 
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time, but that the reasons are not clear, and that 
it is not possible to make long-range forecasts as 
to the return of a glacial age* 


/ Ok is i j 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 

Bob Thompson welcomed 
back the 13 fortunate trav¬ 
elers from Beck Lakes. 

After Lost and Found, 
there was a report of the 
Garnet Lake trip led by 
"\ Pete 'Friedrichsen. Four 
1 ' ) men and two women had 
^ L,t ' ' started after 8:30, going 
around Lake Edi 2 a, cross¬ 
ing rocks, snow, more 
rocks, climbing down a 
so-called unstable arete, 
thus reaching the head of 
Garnet Lake. There the 
sexes divided, and the 
women found a fine bathing 
lagoon, where two of the 
men came on them somewhat 
later. Finally, the men 
'•returned over the top and 
the women by trail. 

The Wicks’ reported 
X' that they had "contoured 

v/y to Rosalie Lake” and found 
v% i it was still just where it 
, belonged, despite all of 
4\f£ Margie's efforts to con¬ 
's?fuse the issue the previous 

i 

fif, ownti Six in 
—-^'Garnet Lake, up to 12 m- 
[T^Lches, one caught by the 
youngest Bowes. 

Abe and two Bowes 





-boys presented a skit 
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about the thirsty prospector and his donkey in the 
desert. 

Joan Ludwig submitted the report of the Lucky 
Thirteen. They had started out on Sunday via Lower 
Iceberg and it had taken them two hours to reach 
Upper Iceberg, with Oliver chopping steps all the 
way. After a steep climb down to Minaret Lake they 
reached a fine meadow with bubbling springs; thence 
over a red mountain to the first Beck Lakes. The 
map shows three, but they found seven, and the packer 
might be at any one of them. Came dark arid four bad 
knees and one sore ankle, and everyone’s legs giving 
out. They had four flashlights among them and only 
squirrelings for supper. At about 9:30 they found 
sane horsemarks in a meadow. Then at 11:00 P.M., 
Morgan found what he thought was a good trail so 
they made a fire, and Morgan and Oliver went on. 
During the night three groups built fires. For¬ 
tunately no one saw them and started a rescue 
party. After several hours the men came back, hav¬ 
ing found only mule tracks. 

In the morning they found out that they had 
camped right under a blazed tree: they also found 
the packer who claimed that he had been running all 
night up and down the trail looking for them. 
(Perhaps in his dreams.) That day the women swam 
and slept, Oliver climbed a mountain, and three men 
went fishing. The expedition did not climb either 
of the mountains they had planned to. The first, - 
Iron Mountain, was too far away and the second, the 
packer said, was covered with beer cans. Instead 
they came back on a branch of the Muir trail, to 
Minaret Lake; had a wonderful campfire; ajnd saw 
the Minarets to the best advantage. There: were very 
few mosquitoes and no wind. Today they tolok dawn 
pictures of the Minarets and returned homej via Ice¬ 
berg Lakes, whizzing down the snow slides to camp. 

Dr. Crowe suggested it was quite clealr that 
Margie must have been leading the Stub Camp trip. 














THRUSDAY, JULY 12. 


Dot Pepper sang, Joan presided for Lost and 
Found, and Oliver introduced Merle and Tay Wilson, 
saying that Merle Wilson and Cliff Youngquist would 
be co-leaders the next two weeks. Tay Wilson played 
Joan's violin. 

Chuck Bowes gave his impressions of China, 
where he had served as a Japanese interpreter with 
the Marines. His company had left Camp LeJeune for 
China the day the war ended, so there was no fight¬ 
ing. They anchored off Tientsin, where the most 
notable features were the sampans tied up along the 
bank, with families living on them and making their 
living by scavenging in the river. Ke stressed the 
ever-present Smells, which pervade Chinese cities 
and rivers. Lacking means of disposing of garbage, 
sewage, or other refuse, everything is dumped in the 
rivers. The city was in ruins and the seething 
crowds of people were everywhere. There were too 
many Deonle for each necessary task, and a family 
of twelve might live on the income from one tiny 
teashop. He was fortunate in becoming friendly 
with the owner o** one shop and was invited to the 
owner's home for a real Chinese meal, despite the 
old mother's objections to having a barbarian in 
the house. He must have won the mother's approval 
for, as he left that evening, she told her son that 
she was glad Bowes had come. It was strange to 
live among people who considered Americans as 
crude and rough foreigners. 

Campfire ended with a skit by the two Bowes 
boys, Pete, Murphy and Abe. 

FRIDAY, JULY 13. 

After Lost and Found and a mysterious duel 
broke out between Oliver and Dot Pepper using an 
empty whiskey bottle and an eagle feather as wea¬ 
pons. Oliver then announced the Whiskerino Con¬ 
test. There were only two contestants, John 
Andrews and Louis Wicks, with Lois Claypool as ^ 


judge. It was only after 
many blandishments from 
that she finally 
could bring herself to 
touch the two horrible 
hairy chins. Then she 
announced her decision 
without conflict: Louis 
Wicks had the mostest 
beard. As prize, Oliver 
suggested that he kiss 
Margie or his wife; but 
Margie prudently dis¬ 
appeared and Mrs. Wicks shrieked "Oh no, not that !" 
so he went unrewarded. 

Oliver then announced that 17 candidates had 
been named for the five polished cups. He read the 
nominations, but two who had received cups in prev¬ 
ious years withdrew from competition, leaving 15> 
candidates: Bill Evans, John Andrews, Joan Ludwig, 
Dot Pepper, Ruth Prager, Louis Wicks, Ruth Wicks, 

Leo Verosalo, Harold Crowe, Vito Ketchim, Doris 
Smith, Dot Smith, Dorothy Coleman, Katherine Feeney, 
and the Bowes collectively. Oliver summarized the 
qualifications of each candidate and, in behalf of 
commissary, thanked all campers for their coopera¬ 
tion in making the first two weeks of Base Camp a 
success. 

After the election-board had counted all votes 
and conferred with Oliver, a fleet messenger was 
sent to Oliver's tent. Oliver reported that Harold 
Crowe and Bill Evans were top men and that four other 
candidates had received within one vote of each 
other, so that tonight he would award six cups in¬ 
stead of five. The other four cups went to John 
Andrews, Ruth Prager, Louis Wicks, and Ruth Wicks. 

The two Bowes boys, Pete Murphy, and Abe pre¬ 
sented a skit. 

Leo Verosalo thanked the Sierra Club, which, 
through Dr. and Mrs. Crowe, had made it possible 
for him to enjoy this wonderful mountain vacation. 

He then sang two lovely Finnish songs. r 









Oliver asked the members of Commissary to tell 
the group what the Sierra Club has to offer for its 
members, and called on Bob Thompson first. Bob said 
that this was the happiest two weeks he had ever 
spent with any group, perhaps because the group was 
so small that he could get to know each member. 

Bob Thompson proceeded to describe all of the 
Sierra Club trips: 

The Knapsack trip requires perfect planning and 
affords complete independence for the hikers, with 
the privilege of starting and going whenever they 
want to change their minds. 

The Burro trip - "if you have never had to do 
with burros you have lost a wonderful opportunity for 
friendship in your life. Burros are more intimate 
than horses - wonderful animals - helpful - self- 
reliant - resentful of interference from human beings. 
You must associate with the burro in a friendly, help¬ 
ful spirit. I recommend that all young people get 
acquainted with other donkeys". 

On the Horseback trip you cover a lot of terri¬ 
tory. It is expensive but you get better service. 

The horse does the work and you sit on top and hold 
on to the saddle. Then eat your dinner standing up 
or any other way that you want to, depending on what 
contact you had had with the horse. 

The Base Camp is suitable for old and young alike 
and enables you to know the surrounding country more 
intimately and more thoroughly. 

The H igh Trip is hard to carry on in the old 
fashioned way because of conditions in the mountains. 

You cover more ground, see more country in a less in¬ 
tensive way than you are able to here. It is too 
strenuous for young children, but if you have the 
stamina to do the ordinary things people do in the 
mountains, you can and should go on a High Trip. 

Oliver thanked Bob and said that the Base Camp 
was being carried on in the great tradition started 
by Bill Colby, fifty years ago. He thanked all the 
other members of Commissary by name. 

Morgan described the Southern California Chapter 
of the CLub and its activities. Ivy told about the 3 d 


formation and present activities of the San Diego 
Chapter; Margaret Davey about the Mother;Lode 
Chapter; Oliver about the mother chapter 1 in San 
Francisco. 

Dr. Harold Crowe brought the campfire program 
to a close by repeating the talk he had given Tues¬ 
day night on the goals of the Sierra Club, the tasks 
of its Directors, and need to work together in order 
to preserve the wilderness for our children and their 
children. 

#*#*#*#*■ 

BANDANA SHOW 


Judges 



Peter Friedrichsen 


Margaret Davies 


Oliva Johnson 

Prizes 


Art 

1st Dorothy Coleman 


2nd Harold Crowe 


3rd Friedrichsen 

Flower 

1st Oliver Kehrlein 


2nd Catherine Feeney 


3rd Ivy Foster 

Still Life Special 


Bandanas 

Ruth Prager 

Unusual Cotton 

1st Ruth Prager 


2nd Helen Gardener 

Useful Cotton 

1st Elsie Belle Earnshaw 


2nd Ann Crowe 


3rd Bowes 

Silk Best 

1st Pete Friedrichsen 


2nd Murphy Evans 


3rd Liz Cuthbertson 











Cos times 


1st Ted Bowes 

2nd Dorothy Coleman 

3rd Ivy Foster 


Special Mention 


Oliver Kehrlein 
Bob Thompson 
Abe Stanton 
Dot Pepper 
Joan Ludwig 

















































RITTER & BANNER 
FROM UPPER NIDIVER LAKE 

For nine long months each year this land reverts to 
its arctic state. Blizzards shriek through here 
covering the scene with snow. Ice obliterates the 
deep blue lakes. Life ceases with plants dormant, 
animals hibernating and fish sluggishly feeding on 
the bottom. Only the glaciers grow, thriving by 
each succeeding storm. 


Photograph by James MacBride 
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BECK LAKES BECKON 

A Story of Map Reading by Flashlight 
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M Getting lost in the mountains is fun-if you don’t 

& s Js/////>-. d° • If you want to learn what not to do, read 
the following on how to do it-and then don’t. I 


/ 
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cannot vouch for the accuracy of anything in the 
following story. Just thinking about it makes me 
sleepy-and t-i-r-e-d. 

s O.K. 
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Each year sees new features introduced into Base 
Camp. One of these, this year, was a Stub camp at 
the southerly end of the Minarets. 

Morgan Cuthbertson was the leader and I was one 
of the thirteen who could not resist the urge to see 
what this little-known country looked like. We would 
like to blame all of our misfortunes on to the fact 

that there were 13 of us-but then perhaps the balled- 

up geography had something to do with our embarrassing 
dilemma. In this country the granite and volcanic 
formations vie with each other in messing up the 
scenery. Even the map makers gave up in despair. 

That sounds like a mighty lame excuse. Even the 
most jumbled geology shouldn't be blamed for turning 
a pleasant tour into a cross country misadventure 
and a demonstration of what good Sierrans shouldn't 
do. 

We started out with two strikes against us. 

Like most Sierrans, we take our mountaineering too 
casually. We even believe in maps—(topos, that is) 
sometimes. 

"We’ll meet you at the first Beck Lake on the 
King Creek trail", we told our packer. 

You just couldn't miss that. Simple and direct. 
But I should have known better. To the packer, it 
meant a lake with good fishing. To Morgan, it meant 
something totally different, a lake with gorgeous 
scenery. To me it simply meant a tiny blue spot on 
the map. 

So off went the packer with our sleeping bags, 
food and Dot's ukelele-if we had only held on to t o 


Dot's uke, we'd have been a lot happier, come to¬ 
morrow morning at 1 A.M. 

As for us, we sallied forth on a course set by 
the compass—one of those short cuts you hear about 
Consequently we saw more topsy-turvy scenery than 
we had bargained for-mostly by flashlight. For¬ 

tunately no one was lost and none disappeared over 
a cliff. 

I still smile at the care-free way in which 
we sauntered forth that Sunday morning, up past 
Ediza and Lower Iceberg. I can smile now, but 
there were moments during the next 2h hours that 
we could do anything but smile. 

On the steep snow, half way up to Upper Ice¬ 
berg, Joan Ludwig called for a stop. She wanted 
to photograph the spectacular arctic scene below. 

I snapped back impatiently at her—must have had 
too many hot cakes, bacon and eggs, for breakfast. 
Then Ada and Elmer Gates wanted a picture too. So, 
remembering their wonderful collection of kodos 
from previous years, I resignedly jabbed my ice axe 
into the snow and sat back on the blade-a droop¬ 

ing figure of perfect resignation and tolerance. 
Anyway it was a good time to daub zinc-oxide on my 

nose and lips. Joan turned, looked and shot- 

the dejected martyr had suddenly turned clown. 

We dallied, shooting pictures, then more pic¬ 
tures. Even I got out my camera and shot. Lower 
Iceberg was photogenic that morning. We were truly 
in an Alpine world, perched midway on the perpend¬ 
icular wall of snow, glistening glaciers plastered 



lake somewhere below us. Not very far. Naively we 
were willing to believe anything, even our maps. So 
we decided to relax, have a little snack and then 
march briskly in on our packer who would surely have 
camp all set up with the soup on. 

I think that we overdid that relaxing; it was 
dusk before we picked up our rucksacks and took off 
down the trail. In fact it was pretty dark as the 
trail ran through the forest and petered out into a 
poorly marked cow path. I had my head down, eyes on 
the poorly defined trail when suddenly I bumped into 
the girl in front of me. I was about to apologize, 
when I heard someone cussing up front. The line had 
come to a stop as the trail had divided into several 
branches. By this time all of our flash lights were 
on-—mine strapped to my head. No one thought to 
conserve batteries as we had such a short distance to 
go-Oh, yeah? 

Slowly we started again-in dejected silence. 

Then suddenly the sullen gloom lifted and everybody 
began talking at once as we came out of the dark 
forest into an open meadow. It subsided pronto as we 
all heard a clearly ennunciated "DAMN"—up ahead. 

There was no lake and the trail had disappeared com¬ 
pletely. 

Trails have a way of doing that as they reach 
meadows. The technique of picking it up on the op¬ 
posite side is easy in daylight. The crowd simply 
fans out and the leader selects the deepest trail 
going into the forest again. At night time it isn't 
that easy-in fact this time it became more confus¬ 

ing, as there were more trails than flashlights—and 
none good. Morgan eeney-meenie-miney-mowed and the 
line formed behind him. Blindly we wandered for a 
short while and again the woods opened up and there 
sparkling in the starlight was our lake, unquestion¬ 
ably The First Beck Lake. 

But there wasn't any campfire, not even a mule 
nor any other sign of life. 

Some one suggested that we sit down and study 
the map again. I think he just wanted to sit down. 

The map wouldn't tell us anything. But one thing was^ 


p-where there is a lake, there is sure to be a 

fisherman's trail leading to it. We found the trail 
alright near the outlet and doggedly followed it 
down a narrow and rocky gorge. 

By this time we were getting the habit of losing 
ourselves and losing the trail. The first thing I 
knew, the trail had vanished again and I was wander¬ 
ing off through a dense thicket looking for it. 
Suddenly all of my mistakes started catching up with 
me. I here list them as a reminder not to do them 
again: (1) Going off alone—and the forest getting 
darker and thick- er 5 (2) My 

headlight sudden-.^rl^'-^i^gp ly went dim 

and finally died\ ' (3) jiggling 

it and tugging — .... 'ip5 =?q .the connections 

broke one of the wSS^ ^ wires and maybe 

broke the globe; >£3p?(U) I was lost 

(5) couldn't see.ifxgg|Jr . ... ... thing (6) 

started to V , -JgjiFor help but 

thought better of r v/ \ / / ^that and be¬ 
thought me of ‘ gffi boy-scout flash¬ 
light in my ruck^^ggjf '-^^sack. Hurriedly 

fumbled down thr-V—45™“-— r '■>_ _5v5K5?^bugh the squirrel. 

ing at the bottom and (Thank goodness) found it (7) 
Slid the switch closed, but no light (8) nervously 
screwed hard on both ends with no results. (9) In 
panic started to swear and shake it. By now I cer¬ 
tainly was lost and alone (10-11-12). Then I 
laughed right out loud (that's better) and of 
course remembered that I had reversed one of the 
batteries to prevent a short circuit. 

By the time I had caught up with the others, 
they had halted on a rocky buttress with cliffs all 

around-and no trail. Trails always peter out- 

especially in the worst places. What next? I 
lighted a cigarette and some one suggested we stop 
and camp. Lack of wood defeated that suggestion. 
Besides, the packer might be around the next buttress, 
(providing there were another buttress, and we could 
get off this one.) 

We finally got off (how? I don't remember and 
it doesn't matter) and worked our way down over 
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on the jagged Minarets above, and far below us a min- 
ature green-blue arctic sea flecked with floating 
masses of snow and ice. The camera here is inade¬ 
quate, it catches only a part, a detail. Here was a 
scene for the artist, the painter, to include the 
spirit with the whole. Olivia Johnson dreamily saw 

transatlantic liners among the icebergs-Margaret 

Davey imagined a mama and baby polar bear struggling 
for shore. 

But enough of this. Something deep down in my 
subconscious told me that we would pay dearly for all 
of this dawdling and daydreaming. 

We pushed on and with startling suddenness, 

Upper Iceberg burst upon us as we surmounted the 
rotten top-most rocks of the dike that restrained 
this, highest of the long chain of pater noster lakes. 

It too was partially covered with ice floes. Its 
waters, however, were of a deeper blue than the 
lake below. 

These companion 
lakes differ widely. 
Lower Iceberg nestles 
deep and somber in a 
steeply recessed niche. 
It belongs to the 
earth. 

Upper Iceberg be¬ 
longs to the sky. Its 
icy floes compete with 
the clouds in reflect¬ 
ing the sunrise hues. 

Its setting is that of 
a votive lamp or basin 
held high toward heaven 
in the hands of an an¬ 
cient priest. 

There we go dream¬ 
ing again. Almost un¬ 
willingly we came back 
to earth and followed 
Morgan around the lake, 
through the dwarf hem-^ 



lock and albicaulis to the glaciated lip at the far 
end of the sky-blue water. Just below, at our feet, 
lay a fairy-like lake with a deeply indented shore¬ 
line. Narrow peninsulas, covered with graceful hem¬ 
lock extended out into the rich blue waters as in an 
attempt to break it up into a cluster of small sapp¬ 
hires. This lake had none of the barrenness and 
austerity of the lakes around our camp. Even its 
rocky shores were delicately tinted in soft pastel 
shades. 

We dropped down quickly to its level to get a 
closer view of its beauty, but Morgan was obdurate 
and led us across talus, along narrow ledges around 
the foot of Riegelhuth Minaret and finally into a 
dense forest of giant hemlock. From then on it was 
all work, and well it might be. 

I think that Morgan too was beginning to have 
seme doubts about our rendezvous with the packer. 

I began to note the set of his chin, and, that the 
rest periods were becoming less frequent. 

As we plodded on through the woods and up the 
next slope, our line began to stretch out, as 
weary limbs caused the tired ones to drop towards 
the rear. Above the timberline we came out into a 
glacial amphitheater with impassable cliffs at the 
headwall. What next? These were bypassed by con¬ 
touring out on to a buttress and up to the crest 
of the ridge. 

From here we should see the Beck Lakes—on a 
shelf at the upper end of the valley. We could 
see the shelf alright, where the lakes were hidden. 
They were not too far away, we could easily make it 
before sunset. We scanned the skyline for campfire 
smoke and as we dropped down into the valley we 
discussed the dinner menu and the K.P. chores. 

Our disillusionment was rather disturbing 
when we reached the bottom of the valley and found 

a good trail-but no evidences of its having been 

used recently. No horses nor mules had passed that 
way, within a week. 

Out came the maps as we sat down in a lush 
meadow by a pleasant stream. There should be a 









slippery pine needles (that I remember very well as 
I was the one who slipped). We wound up in the bot¬ 
tom of the next valley, which, much to our growing 
sorrow, had no running water. Absence of a stream 
meant—no lakes in the valley above. There was, 
however, a nice thick bed of pine needles and some¬ 
one suggested making camp. Suggestion over-ruled. 

No water. 

It was here that I began to worry about how 
late it was getting to be. Several times I was 
tempted to look at my watch, but resisted the urge 
for fear some one might want to know how late it 
really was. 

Again the old topo came out and we peered at 
it under a flashlight. No use. Maybe we had the 
wrong map. There was no such valley as the one in 
which we were in. Some one suggested that the 
sooner we climbed out and got on the map the better. 

Slowly we labored up the next slope, stopping 

to rest at the end of each zig and zag-a weird 

procession of droopy shadows, interspersed with 
spots of light as we threaded our way upward through 
the forest. 

What struck me about that last long climb was 

the deadly silence-not even a breeze to rustle the 

branches-only the heavy breathing of the climbers. 

Finally as we reached the crest of the ridge, every¬ 
thing changed. A fresh wind cooled our sweaty faces, 
a deep roar announced the tumbling waters of a rush¬ 
ing stream. This must be IT . 

We yelled-and listened for a familiar sound 

or responding voice- We sought a vantage point from 
which to see the glimmer of a campfire. 

Our camp must be near. We hurried on, half 
stumbling, half running, dropping down into a steep 
and densly wooded valley. The noisy tumbling waters 

could mean but one thing-a lake-a large lake- 

our lake-further up the valley. 

We had difficulty refreshing ourselves at the 

stream-it was in the bottom of a rocky gorge. But 

we had seen no sign of a trail. 

Again all of our doubts assailed us with re- , , 


doubled weight. Perhaps the trail was on the op¬ 
posite bank, perhaps-perhaps-nothing but perhapses. 

We solved that problem fast. We couldn't find a log, 
or a crossing or anything. The logs had all fallen 
away from the stream like so many hurdles for us to 
climb over. What little pep we had mustered oozed 
out as if the gray dawn was all that was left of a 
long and hard night. From the way I felt, dawn 

couldn't be far off now-but I was still afraid to 

look at my watch-if it were still running. 

At the next rest stop it happened. It just 

kinda took place by mutual consent-automatically. 

We were gathered in an open, level spot, thickly 
wooded, out of the wind and with plenty of down 
timber. Wood was gathered and a fire started. Every 
one was lying around or backed against the flames, 

I sneaked a look at my watch. Eleven thirty. It 
must have stopped. Checking with the others, I 
found it correct. 

Only 11:30 P.M. Why maybe that packer might 
be over the next hump. Everybody hushed, held his 
breath and listened intently for the tell-tale bell 
of a tethered horse. We peered into the darkness 
for the glimmer of a campfire. Perhaps we shouldn't 
have given up so soon. 

So-Morgan and I picked up our weary bones 

just to satisfy that nagging urge-that forlorn 

hope-that maybe our sleeping bags and food might 

be only a stone's throw away. 

Half conscious, we scrambled through a few 
more thickets, over a couple of polished hummocks 
and around a nasty buttress that hung over the 
river. Then suddenly the forest opened up and we 
could see a cascade tumbling down a rocky wall. 

This undoubtedly was a dike which could be holding 
back Beck Lake. 

Here was one time that we guessed rightly- 

not that it was to do us any good. We scrambled 
impatiently up the glaciated wall without stopping 
even to breathe. At the top w e found the antici¬ 
pated lake with the stars reflected in its quiet 
waters-but no campfire-no signs of a packer. 





We circled the entire lake, peering under every tree 

and back of every bush and boulder-no dunnage-no 

food. 

I dimly remember that we wandered around in the 

mud, through marshes, stumbling over rocks-muttering 

-saying unpretty things-more "unprintable" than 

"unpretty". If we had had some of Charlie Gooding’s 
ZING, we might have found that trail above the lake 
-but we didn’t. 

I don't know how we got back to the bivouac fire, 
but we did attempt to make a brave entrance loaded 

with a fresh load of wood-but to no avail. Those 

who weren't dozing had anticipated the answer. So 



collections. Elmer did most of the fire tending. 

Once when I awoke with a rock digging a hole in ray 
back, there were two fires. A cramped arm awakened 

me later and there were three fires-the girls were 

brewing coffee-or tea-or to get more heat. I was 

too sleepy to find out. But the full import of those 
fires did not hit me until morning. What if someone 
had seen them and interpreted them as a signal of 
distress. We would never have heard the end of it I 
With daylight our luck changed and from then on, 
everything went smoothly. We found a second and 

higher lake-and the packer with all of our luxuries. 

After a double breakfast, a few sleepy-heads slipped 
into their bags, a couple went fishing. Morgan, Peter, 
Leo and Veto went over into a small glacial amphi- i, 


theater containing gem-like Naomi Lake. They re¬ 
ported good fishing and good picture taking. I 
still don’t see where they got the energy to do 

it-it was a good day's hike away. I managed to 

get in a peak, couldn't resist that urge to see a 
lot of new scenery. 

The girls cooked up a wonderful dinner, Dot 
strummed her uke and sang us drowsy and we all 
crawled into our bags early. 

Next morning after a late breakfast, we started 
out at a leisurely pace, with Morgan leading us back 
on a route high enough to avoid the gorges and down 
timber, but low enough to eliminate the cliffs and 
buttresses of the ridges. 

It was a joy to view this high undulating 
country by daylight with its dark forests alter¬ 
nating with lush and unspoiled meadows. We made 
excellent time circling high above the deep Canyon 
of the San Joaquin and into Minaret Valley. This 
Valley, with its dense groves of giant hemlocks 
was more park than wilderness. 

The packer had told us that our next campsite 
was one of the most exquisite in the Sierra. While 
packers are prone to wax enthusiastic about their 
pet territories, in this case, I don't think he 
was half enthusiastic enough. It surpassed any¬ 
thing with which I was familiar. It was profusely 
wooded, open to the east and south for view and 
sun, and protected from the north and west by high 

spectacular cliffs culminating in the Minarets- 

here seen on edge like a series of sky-piercing 
stilettos. Minaret Lake, at sunset, cast a spell 
over us all. It was "not of this world—lifted 
from some fairy picture book". 

The next morning we loitered around the lake 
to enjoy the spell anew and left it with our im¬ 
pressions still unchanged. Reluctantly we climbed 
back to Upper Iceberg and down along the familiar 

trail into Camp and the Base Camp flesh pots- 

happier and wiser for our carefree and adventurous 
wanderings. 
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SILENT GUARDIANS TO F IRTLAND 

Graceful evergreens stand bold guardians on the 
glaciated dike that dams back Minaret Lake. 

This dilnty, pastel shaded lake reminds one 
more of a fairy book picture than of the bleak 
Minarets that surround it. 


a 


Photograph by Joan Ludwig 
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NATURAL SCIENCE 
An Integral Part of Base Camp 
By Peter H. Raven 

The 1951 Base Camp, pushed up against the base of 
the Ritter Range, with magnificent views of Ritter 
and Banner, and of the needle-like pinnacles of the 
Minarets splitting the sky, proved a profitable field 
for scientific investigation. It also provided marvel¬ 
ous opportunities in which to acquaint Base Campers 
with the diversified natural history of the region. 

During the first period, a natural science trip 
was taken to the Niediver Lakes, and a never-to-be- 
forgotten attempt, led by Dr. Crowe, was made to con¬ 
tour from Cabin Lake to Rosalie Lake. This trip may 
not have been outstanding ^rom a natural history stand¬ 
point (as "Margie" said, "My! Honey! where did all them 
•fishing poles come from?") we can be sure that the 
Sierrans will never forget it. The activities of the 
period were closed with a great-grandmother's botanical 
crawl. I am very ereatful to Olivia Johnson for her 
assistance in this period. 

During the second two weeks, we organized an in- 
side-the-camp excursion assisted by Frances Payne. 
Another well-attended trip with 81 participants climbed 
to Cabin Lake. Other activities included a bird walk 
by Frances Payne, and a Belly Crawl on the same day. 

We should all be very greatful to Frances Payne for the 
time she put in to make our vacation more enjoyable; 
her talks and walks were an integral part o f the trip, 
and something which we shall long remember. 

In the last period, another inside-the-camp walk 
brought out the botany of the area. A new and unusual 
feature was added to our natural science program by the 
discovery of some Indian hunting grounds at the upper 
end of L r 'ke Ediza by Stan Abrams. Also t ,w o very inter¬ 
esting star talks were given by Clair McGee, who proved 
her versatility by leading a bird walk on the last day. 
We can certainly hope that she will be with us on Base 
Camps for years to come, for we all got a great deal 
from her thorough knowledge, and it all served to make 
the camp more interesting for us. 


For the instruction of those who did nfct attend 
the natural science trips, the "Highest Flower Show 
in the World" was maintained with 80 of the common 
flowers artistically arranged and properly labelled. 
In addition, I made an effort to attend at least one 
trip in each classification (GM, MA, PhD), so that 
in the course of two weeks, everyone would have his 
questions answered. 

Geologically, the '5l Base Camp will be remem¬ 
bered as one of the most outstanding. Critically 
located in a broad intrusion of volcanics in the 
essentially granitic Sierra, many minerals were to 
be seen near the abandoned mine shafts in the vicin¬ 
ity. Base Campers we re fortunate to have Merle 
Wilson in the middle two weeks and Stan Abrams in 
the last two weeks to help them recognize this 
colorful and impressive display of minerals. Oliver 
Kehrlein, genial Base Camp leader, interpreted the 
geomorohology of this area to the campers of each 
period. His report of this critical and interesting 
area may be seen elsewhere in this book. 

The weather on the Base Camp, always fascina¬ 
ting, was truly remarkable this year. During the 
first period, not a cloud appeared in the sky. Then 
the middle period was opened by a week of heavy 
afternoon storm, followed by more or less clear sky. 
Third period Basers were greeted by an overdue storm 
while hiking up from Agnew Meadows, but for the rest 
of their stay in Baae Camp, the skies were cloudless. 

As evidenced by the large plant list, the botan¬ 
ist really "stowed hay" during the entire six weeks. 
While I did cover a rather sizeable sector of the 
Sierra, there were nearby fascinating areas that 
could easily have been investigated. 

A small collection of insects was made and tur¬ 
ned over to Dr. E. S. Ross, California Academy of 
Sciences, and a small collection of minerals was 
made and turned over to the Student Section of the 
same institution. Frances Payne took charge of the 
bird list, which appears in another part of this re¬ 
port, and did an admirable job. 

But when all this work is reported on and 
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properly digested, gaps are bound to show up. 
Tpinps that should have been done become doubly 
evident back in the laboratory. The answer is 
that fcr the scientist, the Sierra will always 
h* an endless treasure trove—there will never 
^ enough time, as long as thinking men inhabit 
the earth, to say, "We have done the Sierra. 1 ’ 


EDIZA ENTOMOLOGY 
By Peter H. Raven 

From Frances Payne, Clair McGee and others. 
Base Campers learned to appreciate the larger and 
more showy facets of the Sierran scene at Ediza, 
including the birds, mammals, fish, and others. 

Few of them perhaps realized that crawling under, 
around, and above them, swimming in their stream 
and drinking water, or skilfully navigating the 
air above them were myriad small scintilating or¬ 
ganisms, each a tiny speck of life, each buzzing 
or humming to fulfil its own purpose in the bat¬ 
tle for survival in the sub-artic regions near the 
timberline. 

One of the insects heard by every camper, who 
kept his ears open, was the noisy cicada. His 
steady "zzzzzzzz" a shrill and monotonous sound, 
emanating continously from the uppermost branches 
of the hemlocks and the seedling pines on the 
slopes. We say "he" advisedly, for it is only the 
male who sings, while the silent females simply 
sit on the nearby branches. This brings to my 
mind a quotation, apparently from the Greek: 

"Happy are cicadas’ lives. 

For they all have voiceless wives." 

Those who inspected a cicada close at hand would 
haYe seen a black, wed?e-shaoed insect with four 
clear wings, capable of ra^id flight. The sound 
is produced in two sacks, located in the joint be¬ 
tween the thorax and abdomen. At the proper 


season the female lays an egg near the ground, and when 
the young cicada emerges, it immediately burrows into 
the ground. The young cicada nourishes itself by suck¬ 
ing the sap contained in tree roots. He absorbs this 
sap through his sucking, tube-like mouthparts in much 
the same way as we would in using a straw. This liquid 
diet brings him rapidly to a critical point. An in¬ 
sects skin, instead of being like ours, and growing 
with us, stays the same size, and so when our young ci¬ 
cada becomes too big for his skin, he must simply shed 
it and start all over again to fill up his new one. 
Fairly soon, he begins to have small wings on his new 
skin, and then with his final moult, he becomes a full 
grown cicada. It is then that he tunnels to the sur¬ 
face of the ground, and flies away happily, to live a 
short life flitting about in the tree-tops. 

Another interesting inhabitant of our camp area 
that buzzed around alighting on the trunks of trees, and 
with his long, horn-like tail, attracting a great deal 
of attention, was the Horntail. This large wasp, with- 
his steel-blue wings and bright orange body is a rather 
serious pest of wood in lumber• Its larvae construct 
galleries within the wood and cause it to slowly decay. 
Of course, we saw that the horntail is a pest in wood 
only as it affects man: if there was no man to consider, 
it would be very good to have all this wood turned into 
wholesome soil, to fertilize the new plants coming up, 
and thus keep a healthy colony of plants constantly. 

But man, unfortunately, in removing the lumber so use¬ 
ful to him in his works, upsets this delicate balance, 
and the wood-boring insects become his "enemy". 

Another insect we are inclined to regard as a def¬ 
inite pest whenever it occurs in or near our habitations 
is the fly, both blue and green-bottle. But let us 
suppose, for a moment, that the garbage, which we took 
great care to put in our pit, was strewn out over a 
meadow, as some unscrupulous people would do. Then 
which would be more desirable: 

1. To have the flies develop and rapidly desinti- 
grate the garbage into fertile soil; or 

2. To have the garbage dry up, leaving tne meadow 
discolored for a long time, and finally pass off into 














unwholesome air. The conclusion is obvious that the 
first solution is more desirable. Because of the 
large anti-fly education campaigns in the 20’s and 
30's we are inclined to be careful about flies. 
Naturally this is right. But in their proper place, 
upholding their end of the balance of nature, they 
are very good, as everything in nature is basically 
good, until man upsets this delicate balance. 

For another example to prove this point, let 
us consider the mosquito. If no men came to the 
Ediza basin for a long time, because of the lack of 
food, there would be few mosquitoes. A few would 
persist, of course, but the number would be radi¬ 
cally reduced. In addition, the number of song 
birds which feed largely on them would be reduced. 

We should think of this as an intricate system, 
whereby nothing is allowed to overpopulate a given 
area. 

Looking in the sparkling streams around Ediza, 
and in many another stream the world over, one sees 
little oblong moving objects, crawling along the 
bottom, as i* some animal had made for himself a 
mobile little log cabin or stone house. If we have 
been so informed, we then recognize this as the 
larva of a caddis fly, and he has fashioned his 
little house by cementing together the various parts 
with a certain type of silk. This ingenious insect 
will use any material at his disposal for his shelter 
including sea-urchin spines and plastic beads, sup¬ 
plied by scientists in the laboratory. 

This house serves as a protection against sudden 
death, which all insects must guard against. If some 
larger insect were to grab his house, the artful 
little larva escanes and leaves the predator, as it 
were, "holding the bag". When adult, the caddis fly 
is a moth-like insect, seen swarming over the surface 
of lakes in the Sierra and elsewhere on warm (what?) 
nights. 

While watching this insect we may note four 
little round shadows on the water, spaced about three 
inches apart in a square. If we focus closely on the 
water, we may see an elongate dark brown insect with 


long slim lets, the tips of which rest on the water. 
These tips are furnished with bristles and enable the 
insect to skate about rapidly on the surface tension 
of the water. The two front legs, together with the 
maxillary palpi (certain of the mouth-parts) are held 
out in front of the insect for the purpose of sucking 
the juices out of whatever dead insect might float its 
way. This is the Water-strider ( not spider). 

Another common insect of the Sierra lakes and 
streams is the water beetle. (Does everyone remember 
Acilus semisulcatus var. abbreviatus? I'll bet the 
Malcolms do.) This oblong beetle has rather long 
legs furnished with so many bristles that they simu¬ 
late minature oars. With these, the beetle can pro¬ 
pel itself through the water at a rapid rate of speed. 
These beetles, however, are not confined to an aquatic 
existance. At night they come out of the water and 
fly to a new stream by spreading the wings that they 
had kept hidden under their leathery wing-covers 
(elytra) while swimming. Some have even been found 
on moonlit nights landing, by mistake, on the surface 
of new, shiny roads, and similar incongruent places. 

A near relative, of international fame, the whirligig 
beetle, spins in erratic gyrations on the surface of 
the water in Guam as happily as he does in Big Swede 
Lake, on the side of Volcanic Ridge. These beetles 
have long front legs, modified to grab their prey, in 
much the same way as the water strider. When fright¬ 
ened, they dive. They too can fly at night. 

Then there are the locusts, and, more particular¬ 
ly in the Sierra, the Firecracker Grasshopper 
(Circotettix thalassinus Sauss.) which makes a re¬ 
markable crackling noise in flight by rubbing together 
the thickened wing-margins. On close inspection of 
these insects, the underwings are found to be a beau¬ 
tiful pale blue. And of course, another interesting 
grasshopper is the migratory locust. Just recently 
the problem of why the migratory species should be 
enormously abundant one year, and then seemingly ab¬ 
sent the next, has been solved by experiments on the 
corresponding European species. Along the river 
banks, feeding on the lush reeds and grasses, is a 











small, dull species which never attracted much atten¬ 
tion. But it is now known that when food becomes 
scarce, this small, drab, commonplace species lays 
eggs which produce the fearsome migratory locust. 

This has been well demonstrated, for when the common 
lowland locust (this is not the species you are fam¬ 
iliar with, K ut a particular, rather scarce one) is 
reared in crowded cages, the migratory locust comes 
from the eggs. 

Then there are the bees. The bees are abundant and 
aiverse on every continent and area, and the Sierra is 
no exception. One of the most interesting, to me, are 
the leafcutter bees, who line their nests with little 
round snips cut from the margins of leaves. One of 
these bees, found in Hawaii, nests in keyholes to such 
an extent that it is called the keyhole bee, for it 
really f'orms a major nuisance in the islands. 

In conclusion I would like to add that there is 
much more to be said. When you are dealing with a 
group of organisms consisting of 1 , 600,000 species to 
date, with new species being added at the frightful 
rate of more than 20,000 a year, it is obvious that 
no one can cover them all. Insects, however, effect 
man to such a degree that no one can really afford 
to totally ignore them. There is much information to 
be gotten from each small group, and I hope that some 
reader of this will wish to pursue the subject further. 
It is literally endless, and totally fascinating. 

THE PLANT LIST INTERPRETED 
FOR THE BOTANICAL LOW-BROW 
By Peter H. Raven 


While realizing that the vast majority of Base 
Campers will carefully scrutinize the formidable plant 
list appearing at the end of this report, it seems to 
need a word or two of explanation. We are instituting 
this plan this year as an arbitrary cross between put¬ 
ting a remark under every name in the list, and not say-insert a special plea from the IBA (Infirm Botanists 
ing anything. Association, California Academy of Sciences Branch): 

For example, what Base Camper opening the list to "Please, nlease, no more Salix orestera from Shadow 
page one, and seeing the name Botrychium simplex , will^Cree. A dozen is enough. 75 


be reminded of the pathos, the suffering, and the 
huge build-up given to this dimunitive plant during 
the middle two weeks? Many were the Base Campers 
who lay awake, shivering, suffering, with the thought 
that a botrychium was roaming the camp, ready to 
pounce on its victims. I can imagine mothers shoving 
their children into bed with the fearful admonition, 
"Quick, into bed, or the botrychium'll get you!" 

Or what mere mortal reading the names Avena 
sativa, Bromus arvensis, Bromus cathart icus , or other 
similar ones, will call to mind the unsavory scene of 
the botanist, busily at work over the extremely fer¬ 
tile ground near the corral at Red's Meadows, harvest¬ 
ing these and other rank weeds, equally choice and 
rare in the Sierra? Bill Evans, however, will doubt¬ 
less remember Scribneria, for I raced past him up the 
trail to Agnew Meadows on the first day in, and the 
unusuaT’sighi of steaming botanist pursuing this tiny 
but magnificent little grass inspired him to this 
beautiful sentiment: "Oh, you botanists always go 
batty over grasses !" Yes, Bill, and if anyone were 
to offer me Scribneria at 8800 ft., 1 in., I'd be 
right there, racing up the trail to get it. 

Or what Camper, seeing the long list of Carex , 
will fail to be reminded of the botanist, "stowing 
hay" on top of Mt. Ritter, 13150 ft. above sea level? 
And wouldn't the same people be amused to see him 
vainly searching its perigynia for tubercles, under 
a compound microscope? Nor does the entre Fritillaria 
pinetorum tell of the momentous trip to_the burlap 
with flashlight in hand, when the rare Fritillary was 
seen silhouetted against the grass, and was eagerly 
snatched up. And surely the next name does not tell 
of the beautiful beds of this beautiful lily which 
glorified many a shaded glen and nook throughout the 
basin. Campers will also note that the California 
Academy of Sciences herbarium now contains 12 collec¬ 
tions of Salix orestera from the area, and here we 




























Cxyria digyna will be remembered by the Base 
Campers as the Scurvy Grass, and although Margaret 
Rowell didn't like the name, it seems destined to 
stick. She was relieved to learn, however, that this 
name refers to the antiscorbutic (wowj) qualities of 
this, the only green vegetable of Arctic regions, 
rather than what someone thought of this fine lacy 
alpine. Wuphar polysepalum , of course, is the yellow 
pond lily found in Lake Plane. Although Oliver 
thought it was not a native, the literature bears 
me out. We also saw it in Satcher Lake as well as 
in the lowest lake in Tron Creek. Incidentally, it 
is the Lily of Lily Pone Lake, known to visitors to 
the Lassen Area. (But don't let that confuse you, 
it's not a Lily, only a Water Lily!) 

Then there is Anelsonia., our choice little mus¬ 
tard. We got it last year twice, completely disrup¬ 
ting the camp, so don't we think Oliver is glad we 
didn't vet it this year, but report it on the basis 
of an earlier collection. Bob Thompson and others 
will remember Sedum Rosea , the Rose Root, for this 
widespread plant was asked about by many. Tt is in¬ 
deed a succulent, a relative of the cultivated hens- 
and-chickens of the garden. Certainly Mitella 
Breweri does not tell the story of this delicate 
little Mitre-wort, which was noticed by many because 
of the unusual spidery green glowers. 

Then we come to the genus Ribes. Here we are 
confronted with the valid scientific inquiry, "How 
can one tell a currant from a gooseberry." Now, 
after many experiments conducted by many Base Camp¬ 
ers we have come to a definite conclusion. To 
ascertain whether it is a currant or a gooseberry, 
you simply sit on it. But we caution you: do not 
go about looking for a gooseberry to sit on, for 
sooner or later one will come to you of its own 
accord. It will be draped beautifully over the 
very rock you wish to sit on. Then you ’will follow 
the course of a true scientist, and instead of jump¬ 
ing wildly into the air, you will say, "Well, well, 
well. Ribes, subgenus Grossularia," and continue 
to sit there, until you have slowly bled to death. 


Need we make it any clearer that the spiny bushes you 
were camped on are gooseberries? 

Then spying Geranium Richardsonii, the well in¬ 
formed Base Camper will think he recognizes this as 
one that grows in his garden. But it isn't. The 
majority of the cultivated plants are of the genus 
Pelargonium , quite distinct from the true geraniums. 
The present species is a tall, delicate one with 
white petals varying to rosy or light blue, blooming 
beautiful along the road to Red's Meadows, early in 
July. Certain Campers, climbing the trail, may have 
noticed a strong odor of cinnamon at a spot on the 
ridge separating Agnew Meadows from the San Joaquin. 

If they had troubled to seek out the source, they 
would have discovered Ceanothus velutinus, a white- 
flowered wild lilac of the Sierra! 

Oenothera Hookeri is a tall, yellow-flowered 
Evening Primrose which grew abundantly about the hot 
springs at Red's Meadows. Rhododendron occidentale, 
the western azalea, grew as a low shrub around 
Starkweather Lake on the road to Red's Meadows, at 
apparently the uppermost elevation it has yet been 
found in the state. But there is one name many will 
remember: Cassiope. Who can forget the glorious 
display on the trail to Cabin Lake in the first four 
weeks? The beautiful white heather will be long 
remembered by all who saw it, as will of course Kalmia, 
the beautiful pink mountain laurel, and Phyllodoce, 
the red heather. All of these colored large areas 
in certain favored places, and were remarkable for 
their beauty. 

The meadows, when we first came in, were suffused 
by a beautiful pink or rosy cast, which on closer 
scruting turned out to be Vaccinium caespitosum, the 
little creeping bilberry. This' is one that Oliver 
should not forget. Then there was one thing that 
only Bob Gray and myself were privileged to see this 
year: Mertensia, glorifying the meadow (and I do use 
the word loosely, eh, Bob?) on Stairway Creek at 
9800 ft. Oh, if all the campers could have only seen 
that glorious display of blue ! But, judging from our 
trip from this point on, I doubt if many would have 
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done it for love, money, or Mertensia . Then there 
was the pennyroyal, Monardella , common along trails. 
Judging from the unbotanical uses for which this 
mountain plant is used, perhaps a full comment for 
each species would be inappropriate. 

Then you are asked to read slowly and carefully 
the 6 collections of Orobanche made on this Base 
Camp—more than any other. TKe broom-rape, a para¬ 
site on the roots of other plants, is not at all 
common in the Sierra, particularly at a high eleva¬ 
tion. Of course we will all remember the beautiful 
red berries of the elderberry, Sambucus , which became 
so evident in the last period. And for a closing 
thought, please look at Madia minima. This plant 
was collected 3 times of the 'SI Base Camp, at eleva¬ 
tions high for the species. No doubt Or. & Mr. Irons 
will remember this delicate tarweed and the botanical 
enthusiasm exhibited as we dropped from Rosalie (?) 
Lake. They seemed quite concerned how I was going 
to lay out enough to cover a sheet of* paper and then 
cover them before the wind started. If they were 
concerned, I was more so. But finally the wind stop¬ 
ped long enough for me to press a specimen. 

In closing I would like to say that the 6 weeks 
was a time of joy for me, and I enjoyed meeting you 
all and trying to answer your questions. I hope 
everyone was satisfied, and I bored no one with dry 
botanical comments. While not having at my disposal 
the experience or vast information of your past 
naturalists, I have tried to make it interesting and 
teach you something. I hope I have succeeded. If I 
have taught only one Base Camper to appreciate a 
fraction more of the endless variation and beauty of 
our great Snowy Range, I will be satisfied, and con¬ 
sider my part well done. 


Peter, T c=!n assure you that everyone in camp 
gained much by your knowledge and your unselfish 
willingness to impart information at every oppor¬ 
tunity. We have enjoyed reading your comments and 
will study your long botanical list. You did a good 


job of botanizing, of collecting, of exhibiting and 
above all of teaching us to know our mountains better. 

Oliver 


MAIDEN AUNTS TO PH. D.'S 
In a Single Lesson 
by Warren Coolbaugh 

The second Maiden Aunt trip of the second per¬ 
iod started the climb from Ediza Base Camp towards 
Harold Lakes with the Grandmothers. The two groups 
split at upper Harold Lake, with the M.A.'s vowing 
to reach Banner balcony, led by Bill Evans and 
Cliff Youngquist. 

From this point on in this chronicle, let it 
be understood that we no longer call ourselves 
Maiden Aunts, but instead Ph.D.'s. Bill Evans led 
us over a climbing course that involved several 
class 3 traverses, ascents, and descents, and at 
2 P.M. we stood on the lip of Banner balcony. 

Many were the skinned knees, hands, and pants 
bottoms sacrificed to this cause I 

Our descent was easy, via talus and snow to 
Ediza Lake and home. Incidentally, it rained al¬ 
most all the way back, but water, of course, is a 
great reliever of the pains of scratches and 
bruises, so no one minded the rain! 

Seen during the trip: 

- Man and Louise Baker bundling under a small 
poncho. 

- Barbara Hinshaw saying, "Yes, honey?" to 
Ben Herr, thinking it was her husband just 
behind her. 

- Tom Hinshaw threatening to teach his wife, 
once and for all, how to tie square knots 
in her boot laces. 
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Heard during the trip: 

- Chuck Morrey likes snow. 

- Bill Evans doesn't like grass. 
























Bill Morrey likes rocks. 

Cliff Youngquist prefers schmoose at high 
elevations. 

Someone saying, during a wet, mossy descent, 
"I don't know about Keds on this." And a 
small voice at the rear replying, "Don't 
worry about the Kids, how about the grown¬ 
ups?" 


VOLCANIC DOGGEREL 
Sixteen worthy grandmamas 
Set out with Peter for a stroll. 

To climb nearby Volcanic Peak 
Reputedly the merest knoll. 

Hugh and Hank were loud of voice 
As they jauntily covered the ascending slope. 
And a lucious bed of sweet primrose 
Inspired the group and kept up hope. 

Seme garnets shown forth in the gleaming rocks. 
And up spoke our Dorothy 
To call the stone a girl's best friend 
And start a hunt amid high glee. 

The slope ascended steeper yet 
Which Carrye thought eighty degrees. 

But Peter said 'twas forty-five; 

It was enough our friends to please. 

We traveled on but singing stopped. 

As the path kept up its rise. 

A dozen lakes spread out below 
Round every bend a new surprise. 

Then on the rocky upper slopes 
We gathered wood and cups of snow 
To melt for Peter's splendid tea. 

And ate with all the world below. 

Then up again we marched to reach 
The topmost peak with puffs and pants. 

And our dear Peter spoke and said 
That we were surely maiden aunts. 

The top, it was stupendous, 

And the wind it blew like hell. 

We signed our names among the rest. 

And looked at Iceberg Lake a spell. 











Edna’s cap flew in the air. 

But Alma threw her arms on high 

And caught the bright red precious cap 

Before it far away could fly. 

And then we downward turned our steps 
Until they met the gleaming snow. 

We jumped on banks and banks and banks 
And slid as fast as we could go. 

Hank caught the ladies in his arms 
They loved it just as much as he. 

The down was faster than the go, 

And everybody yelled with glee. 

And then as camp came into view 
We all did Peter's praises sing. 

For he had given us a day 

That was packed full of everything. 


MORE DOGGEREL - SAME TRIP 
(to the tune of "Old Soldiers Never Die") 

Grandmothers always try 
Peter leads with a sigh. 
Grandmothers never cry. 

They just slide away. 

Peter leads on so bold 
Through the snow, pants so cold. 
Hank catches maidens fair. 

He's beyond compare. 

Hugh follows on our trail. 

He crawls on, like a snail. 
Grandmothers never cry. 

They just slide away. 


I 
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HEADS YO T J WIN - TAILS YOU LOSE 
A Reunion None of Us Attended 
by Marianne Henstra 



"What do you say, Jeanie old girl, will you go 
base can.ping again with our mistress next year?" 
asked the sad looking remains of a tattered and 
weatherbeaten straw hat that had seen better days. 

"You can bet nry bottom patch that I will. 

You can never tell what these base campers will ask 
of us old rags." was the hopeful reply of the faded 
and patched pair of jeans. The two veterans of 
many summers in the high mountains were holding their 
own private Base Camp Reunion on a city clothes line 
and airing their "views" on the attainment of such 
high degrees as F.F.'s and PH.D.’S. 

"As long as the laws of decency and modesty 
can be circumvented with old bandana patches, I guess 
I’ll string along", continued Jeanie coquettishly. 
"Give me a nice dirty trail, a lush green meadow to 
plod through and a pretty polished roche moutonnee 
to slide over, and I’ll be happy. I just love to 
dream through the nights, standing up by a frozen 
little stream. That's my idea of heaven." 

"I, too, long for next year", lisped the wisp 
of a straw hat. "But what a come-down for hard dies 
like us - being stowed away and forgotten in a dark 


stuffy closet - along with a lot of silly bonnets 
and frilly millinery. You, at least, with those 
fascinating little patches on your derrier, you 
can keep on going (with sufficient retreads) un¬ 
til you reach a good, ripe old age. But as for 
me, what with horsing around with mules, jackasses 
and hungry squirrels, the straws on my blonde head 
are numbered. So when you go sliding by on your 
F.F., think kindly of me up in some tree, being 
woven into the foundation of some bird's nest. 

They tell me that Oliver is thinking up new honors 
and titles for such as you - the F.F.F.F.'s - 
Fairest of the Fast, Frozen Fannies." 

"Yes, I'll admit I'm pretty slick," beamed 
the Jean, bulging in her seat. "But look at you, 
covered with ornaments, you yourself seem to have 
acquired quite an array of medals." 

"Just old heirlooms," admitted the floppy 
topper modestly. "I never really earned them like 
you did. That old fishing license in front dates 
back six years - before you were born. Ah I But 
those were the days. Four burros, six girls and 
I circled the Evolution Country. They do tell 
that Oliver wants to take us Base Campers there 
next summer. I could tell some wonderful stories 

about that country-and some tall tales about 

those jackasses which Art Schober foisters on the 
dudes down there." 

"The lead mule was Wimpy (he sure was a 
devil) and his side-kick was Angel (anything but). 
They had us women sized up alright. Always running 
off after the horses and mules - throwing off 
their packs (packs that we had tied on extra care¬ 
ful, so as not to hurt the mule's backs) always 
on some narrow, dangerous part of the trail. 

They'd eat anything and everything in sight." 

"One day, our mistress, Marianne, woke up 
just in time to save my life. I was half way 
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down Wimpy’s throat. I’ve never been the same since." 

"Remember that day going over Glen Pass to Rae 
Lakes - with all of the rain, hail and thunder - the 
day you were initiated and had the 'fastest, bumpiest 
ride of your life' and Marianne stuck on the first 
patch with adhesive tape. It was all the fault of 
those "trail hogs" - those old, impolite pack mules. 

They shove you around and kick you when you are try¬ 
ing to be nice to them. They aren’t the least bit 
refined. That trip looked like my last. But 
Marianne decorated me with a St. Christopher’s 
medal. He’s the protector of all mountain climbers. 

He's kept me from getting all busted up - that is, 
more than I am now. He seems to know his business." 

"There's only one hat in all the Sierras that I 
don't like. It's that silly little hat that Oliver 
wears. He's been wearing it for at least 60 years. 

Each year it gets dirtier and dirtier. But somehow 
each year it comes back and starts all over again. 

I wish some jackass would munch the feather off of 
it and swallow the dinky little beaney." 

"Oliver isn't the only one", put in Jeanie, 
edging in a word quick-like. "You ought to see the 
beating I've taken, scraped, scratched, soaked and 
torn on those grannie trips. Cliff leads us on. 

Each one of his hikes shortens my life by at least a 
dozen or more patches. But I love B.C. just the 
same." 

"The things I fear most about these Base Camps 
is that as Marianne washes me, I shrink and as she 
hikes and gets hungry, she eats more and more "seconds" 
of that wonderful food. My seams jus t can't stand it 
much longer. Already all of the button holes are 
stretched and the buttons are bulging. And between 
us girls. I'll tell you a secret - these fellows Dean 
and Ned do all of this cooking, just for the fun of 

it-I don't believe it. No man ever cooks or does 

house work for fun. I think they just say that to 
show us girls up. Cooking ain't fun - its work." 

"Some of these days Marianne will blow her top 
and I'll go sailing off to freeze on a glacier. But 
you will last a long time on your last,legs", wailed 52 


the weepey old lid copiously. "So say hey! hey J 
to all of my feminine admirers (and to my boy 
friends, if I have any left) and be sure to take a 
few extra hard and fast F.F.F.'s in my memory. 
Remember, some day you, too, may be gathered in by 
our good Base Camp friend Heine - "Hector the 
Garbage Collector". 

"Don't be too optomistic, my friend," snapped 
the Jean. "There’s a lot of life left in that old 
seat yet ’ !" 
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BEETLING- MINARETS BRISTLE 
OVER PEACEFUL EDIZA 


Many a mountaineer, fisherman and artist 
has paused here to contemplate the quiet 
"beauty of Ediza Lake with its storm-riven 
"back drop of cloud piercing Minarets. 


Photograph hy Joan Ludwig 
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BRITTLE GEOLOGY IN RITTER GAP 
by Cliff Youngquist 

The Base Camp is fortunate in having such 
a good leader as Cliff Youngquist. We 
admire him for his great patience and un¬ 
derstanding. He has the wonderful faculty 
of instilling confidence in his party, 
when most needed, as the going gets tough. 


Here he makes a rugged 


One of my early trips into the Sequoia Park back 
country was on skis over Panther Gap to Mehrten Mea¬ 
dows. Prior to the trip, the name of Panther Gap was 
considered with a great deal of apprehension. On 
reaching this point we found that it was not as diffi¬ 
cult as the name might imply. 

On Thursday, July 26, 1951, a party of seven in¬ 
cluding the leader, left Ediza Base Camp with the ob¬ 
jective of reaching Ritter Gap. We followed the main 
trail around the east and south sides of Lake Ediza. 
The morning was clear and calm. Ritter Gap and 
Waller Minaret south of the gap were reflected in 
the mirror-like surface of the lake, in all the glory 
of the morning sun. 

Having rounded the south side of the lake, we 
climbed up into the big meadow which lies slightly 
above the lake and slopes upward toward the Gap. As 
we came around a rocky buttress, we came suddenly 
upon a doe and her fawn in full flight across the 
terrifically glaciated terrain to the south. They 
had been having an excellent breakfast on the lush 
meadow grasses. From the meadow, we picked an ob¬ 
lique trail to an unusual stand of timberline lodge- 
pole pines, which overlooked the meadow from the 
north. 

We would have been better off if we had climbed 
along the grainage channel which lead directly to 
Ritter Gap. However, the climbing on a steep grade 
contour was rewarded with a splendid view of the 
glaciated terrain and the Minarets to our south. go 


climb sound simple. 

Ed. 

Alpine flowers, scattered among the rocks, pre¬ 
sented an unusual pattern of life. At one point just 
below the trees, we found a large bed of Inyo lilies 
(tiger or spotted lilies) with stems three and four 
feet high. The first fat buds had just burst into 
full blossom. They nodded a greeting to us in the 
bright morning sun. At another point, much higher 
up, we skirted the base of a vertical cliff, where a 
trickle of water dampened the soil in a pocket of 
dirt held in a perpendicular fracture plane. In this 
pocket grew the healthiest clump of yellow mimulus 
that most of us had ever seen. The gorgeous view and 
the lush splendor about us made us oblivious to the 
toil of climbing. 

Our climbing became more hazardous as we con¬ 
tinued. We were on what appeared to be a lateral 
moraine of very coarse material. Still higher up, 
we found very large blocks of stone in an unstable 
condition. We reached a point about 5>00 feet below 
the Gap by 10 A.M., with snowfields to the south and 
southwest, leading to the Gap. From a distance these 
snowfields appeared to be smooth, soft and not too 
steep, so we contoured around to our left. This 
brought us to the edge of the snow about half way up 
on the north side of the field. What had appeared 
soft and smooth turned out to be really rough and 
frozen hard. However it did not present the hazards 
of large loose rocks as compared with snow, for here 
one could use the bF* to stop any falls and slips. 

This was certainly the place for crampons, ice 







axe and good foot gear, such as lugs or tricounis. 

The foot gear of the party did not, in all cases, meet 
these specifications, but they were all better than 
average. We started up in steps cut by the leader in 
the ice. It seemed ages before we reached the point 
where we could leave the ice and climb on to a steep 
loose, rock-covered bench which led to the gap. 
Actually, it had taken only an hour. 

In the gap, there was room for about seven 
persons to stand close together. 

We had climbed the east side and were now look- • 
ing over the more DreciDitous west side, down into 
the very rugged canyon of Dyke Creek. The canyon 
was nearly free of snow so that we were able to note 
the work the glaciers had produced in the past. 
Polished roches moutonnees followed one another down 
the canyon as far as the eye could see. 

We had lunch and climbed a couple of adjacent 
points. One of the party had previously described 
the local rocks as "brittle geology". We found this 
description an understatement. 

Starting back we had a wonderful view of that 

emerald gem-Ediza Lake, lying far below us. The 

sun had softened the two inches of snow by this time 
and we were able to UF or glissade down a long series 
of snow courses to the glacial tarns above Ediza 
Meadows. A couple of hours more, fighting our way 
through the mosquitoes in the meadows, we finally 
reached camp by U P.M. We were all ready for one of 
Dean's superb dinners. 

Ritter Gap is no Panther. If it resembles any¬ 
thing in the animal kingdom, it would be that of a 
Bengal Tiger. 

Those in the climbing party were Marion Jones, 
Wright McConnell, David and Beatrice McAuley, Edward 
Peterson and Charlotte and Cliff Youngquist. 

•*iiF descent is made by a person lying flat, using 
the elbows for control. The liF's are the Frozen 
Fingers, Feet and Fanny. 
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CAMPFIRE REPORTS 
Section 2, 3rd & Uth Weeks 
Recorded by Peggy Hubbard and Elvera Anderson 
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ting up camps, getting 
indoctrinated into the 
ways of Base Camp. At 
campfire Mary Galton 
took over as entertain¬ 
ment leader, (and a fine 
leader she was) and Jim 
McBride as dispenser of 
Lost and Found provided 
many a laugh. This can¬ 
ny Scotchman required 
payment for every little 
thing - —payment being a 
song or dance or story. 
Octavia Wilson thrilled 

us as she played on her violin "Russian Dance" by 
Grieg and Beethoven's "Little Minuet." The almost 
full moon lit up all the peaks around and we left 
campfire wondering which peaks we could master and 
into which group of hikers we could fit. 

TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


SUNDAY, JULY 15. 

One hundred fifty 
oldish, young and middle 
aged hiked from Agnew 
Meadows to came near Lake 
Ediza where a steaming 
kettle of delicious split 
pea soup was awaiting to 
refresh us. Dinner time 
arrived, but Kathy Jackson 
and her brood of five 
little ones (aged three to 
six) were still missing. 

So five huskies went down 

the trail with oranges and candy and carried them 
in, "Piggy-back." 

At campfire Oliver introduced members of com¬ 
missary and leaders of various activities who out 
lined the procedures of "Base Camp" and explained 
the classifications of hikers as "Grandmothers," 
"Maiden Aunts," and "Ph. D.s." 

MONDAY, JULY 16. 


Base Camp has often been likened to a "Three 
Ring Circus" with the members hectically trying to 
do and see everything and miss none of the activi¬ 
ties. This year’s second session outrivalled the 
famed "Greatest Show on Earth" with performances 
for morning, afternoon, and night. These mountain 
goats wore out four cooks, five leaders, and two 
scribes who labored overtime to keep up with them. 

To Peggy and Elvera we give full credit for 
their brave attempt to record all of the activities 
that occurred during those two short weeks. We are 
glad to inform all of our members that Peggy has 
fully recovered after a subseauent, restful vaca¬ 
tion at home. 


There were three types of trips today—all 
well attended and in varying degrees of difficul- 
The day was spent in renewing friendships, set- ^ ties—according to the abilities of the members. 














The Ph.D.s reported their climb of Volcanic Ridge, 
elevation 11,200 ft. The trip took four hours up 
but by using the "Fanny" route down they were able 
t* return in half the time. Fourth class rock 
technique was required. Merle Wilson, leader. 

Twenty-three Maiden Aunts, led by Bill Evans, 
took the hard way of goin? to Iceberg Lake, via 
the west side of Iceberg creek. After losing four 
of their group the other nineteen started for Up¬ 
per Iceberg Lake via the Minaret side. They spent 
about four hours on the lower part of the glacier 
under Clyde's Minaret, crossed snowfields and 
crawled down chutes with loose rock. Blocked by a 
head wall, they were able to look down upon, but 
could not quite get to Upper Iceberg Lake. 

Sixty-three Grandmothers made tea at Lower 
Iceberg Lake and watched the Maiden Aunts high 
above and across the Lake. Then Cliff Youngquist 
took a group of nine across snow banks to Upper 
Iceberg Lake where they gleefully looked down on 
the Maiden Aunts who were still in the chute and a 
little short of their goal. Cliff reported 2|" 
snow on ice, 6B° slope, but ropes not needed. The 
Grandmothers had soent a delightful day, led by 
Med and Cliff, first at Cabin Lake, then contour¬ 
ing around to Lower Iceberg Lake, with a nice 
slide down a snow bank, then down the mountainside 
through beautiful flower beds to Lake Ediza. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY IP. 



A day in camp was wel¬ 
comed by everyone and the 
area around the tubs of hot 
water became a busy place, 
populated by those with 
laundry to do. A nice rock 
near camp afforded good prac¬ 
tice in rope climbing and not 
far away a snow bank provided 
means for ■acquiring snow tech 


nique. Peter Friedrichson gave the small fry a lesson 
in fishing, Peter Raven gave botany lessons and 
Frances Payne named the birds she saw. 

At campfire George Wilkens and his troupe pro¬ 
duced his play, "How the Minarets Got Their Name." 
Clarence King and Gardner came 
to life in the persons of Hen¬ 
ry Manheim and Bill Murray 
and discussed the naming of 
the mountains. Dave McCauly 
as the young American hiker 
and Bill Evans as Ahmad, the 
Moslem, hear the chant of 
Muezzin, sung by Warren Cool- 
baugh, and realize that "Mina¬ 
rets" is the name for which 
they have been searching since 
it so effectively describes the . 
nearby peaks. A camel and three'.’ 

realistically dressed dancing - 

girls provide the lighter motif, (for full text of 
plav see following pages.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY lb. 

This was a busy day with camp quite deserted. 

The Ph.D.s, led by Merle Wilson’, made the Garnet 
tour via the Harold Crowe Lakes, over the ridge to 
Garnet Lake,(again using the "Fanny" route and earn¬ 
ing the F.F. degree), across the next summit, look¬ 
ing down into 1000 Island Lake, then contouring 
around and returning via Lake Ediza, lU or 15> miles. 

Seventy-one Grandmothers and Maiden Aunts started 
out together, led by Ned and Cliff. They were headed 
for the "Nubbin" over on the ridge in the Banner 
direction. After crossing the creek they slowly 
climbed up the trail-less slope to the Falls where 
nineteen Maiden Aunts left the large group and fol¬ 
lowed Cliff up a rock chute, past Harold Crowe Lakes, 
on to Banner Balcony and returned, thoroughly 
y 2 d renc hed, via Lake Ediza. Meanwhile, Ned led the 























remaining fifty-one grandmothers across the creek 
below the Falls and found an easy way up over the 
ridge, past Harold Crowe Lakes and returned via 
the Ediza basin. We Grandmothers give special 
thanks to Ned who led such large groups, giving 
us hands across the streams and slowing his pace 
to accommodate the slowest of us. 

FRIDAY, JULY 20. 

In anticipation of the great spectacle to be 
presented this evening, the only official trip 
scheduled for this day was a nature study trip led 
by Peter Friedrichson and Peter Raven studying 
plants near camp and a bird walk led by Frances 
Payne. Groups organized themselves and went in 



At campfire, in the Shadowsky Bowl, was the 
much advertised, eagerly awaited "Ritterofsky 
Ballet". "Appropriately" dressed Ushers and 
Usherettes led us to our seats. Formal dress had 
been requested. Billy cans showed up as high top 
hats; Cliff's wash basin became Lois Claypool's 
hat. Tails and stiff shirt fronts were in evi¬ 
dence. Marcella and Dean made a dramatic entrance 
in summer formal attire. 

The ballet, prepared in advance by Octavia 
Wilson and Mary Galton, unforgettably costumed, 
was a huge success. The program consisted of two 


ballets - Dance of the Autumn Leaves and the Finale 
featuring Yes, Yes and No, No and specialty numbers, 
"The Child Prodigy" danced by Betty De Priest and 
Anne Banchero and "Hooray, Hooray, I'm Going Away 
With The Man In The Little White Coat" was performed 
by Mary Galton. Special thanks for their performance 
in the ballet go to Tay Wilson, Mary Galton, Trudy 
Somerville, Peter Friedrichson, Henry Manheim, Charles 
Gooding'and Jim MacEride. Dr. Marquis, resplendent in 
top hat, and stiff shirt front with buttons of vitamin 
pills, was master of ceremonies. 

SATURDAY, JULY 21. 

The Maiden Aunts, h7 in number, led by Ned and 
Cliff, went to upper Iceberg Lake, then across snow 
and scree to the far end of Upper Iceberg Lake where 
they looked down on the muchly heralded Minaret Lake 
basin. 

During campfire, five Ph.D.s returned to camp, 
having made a strenous trip to Clyde Minaret Glacier. 
Merle Wilson was the leader, his second man on the 
rope being Tony Gamero. The other three were Dr. 
"Marls" Marquis, Jim MacBride and Bill Evans. 

The Weinerschnitzel Quartet, composed of Otmar 
Goebbel, Marianne Hemstra, Johanna Ringk and Louise 
Gertstacker,sang several German folk songs; then 
Mary Alice Abbott led the group in singing. 

SUNDAY, JULY 22. 

A quiet day with an opportunity for worship for 
those who wished. Groups off in various directions 
enjoyed swimming, fishing and the companionship of 
friends. At campfire Oliver and Gene Serr told of 
their rugged experience weathering a four day storm 
on the summit of Mt. Whitney where they had spent five 
days making a study of evaporation and run-off 
characteristics of snow at high altitudes. 

Ethel Werfel directed a group in singing a spirit¬ 
ual, "These Bones Shall Rise Again", "Lift Mine Eyes 











To The Mountains and a selection from Mendelsohn's 
"Elijah". Singing with Ethel were Charles Gooding, 
Helen Hunter, Tom and Earbara Hinshaw, Margaret 
Langsdorf, Doug Gerry, Mary Alice Abbott, Virginia 
Robertson, and Virginia Cameron. 


MONDAY, JULY 23. 


The day's trips included a Ph.D. Climb of 
Volcanic Ridge by a different route led by the ad- 
venterous Bill Evans. 

About half the camp ha^ a leisurely trip to 
Cabin Lake. Interesting and instructive talks were 
given on geology by Merle Wilson, botany by Peter 
Raven, and glaciology by Oliver Kehrlein. 

At campfire, Tay Wilson dedicated one of her 
violin solos to Bob Thompson. 

Heinie, Mary Kay, and Pat introduced them¬ 
selves in the song, "Hector, the Garbage Collector." 

The Shadow Greek 
Barber Shop Quartet, com¬ 
plete with handle bar 
mustaches and aprons, ap¬ 
peared. They rendered 
with heartfelt pathos 
several old favorite songs. 
The participants were 
Marc Marquis, Charlie 
Gooding, Tom Hinshaw, and 
Ben Herr. 

\ ' A- Alice Mulford, cura- 

tor of the Oakland Public 
Mu seum, explained the 
■*" Museum services available 

6^ ■’•• ‘ v to students of the Ser- 
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vice. 


Molly Hudson introduced some interesting people 
met in the mountains. These were Alcie Andrews as 
Hillbilly "Ma" and Dorothy Dixon as "Son." These 
characters discussed ,,1c 3" 'who was not pulled out of 
Iceberg Lake "because he wasn't .drowned yet." 

Betty Russ told of experiences while teaching 


African natives . 

A skit by Gene Serr and Trudy Somerville assured 
Tay that Merle was staying in the Deep Freeze because 
of his F.F. and that he would be all right "in the 
end." 

Tony Gomero sang a series of songs in Spanish. 
TUESDAY, JULY 2b. 

Marian Jones described the trip to Banner Glacier 
which was led by Cliff Youngquist. Views from Banner 
Balcony ^ver Garnet and Thousand Island Lakes were 
memorable. The return included many more slides and 
earning of more "F.F." degrees. 

Professor Craig told of the Maiden Aunts trip 
climbing Volcanic Ridge. He commended Oliver on his 
climbing in low gear as did the Indians. 

Peter Friedrichsen led the fishing trip to Lake 
Ediza for "the small fry" and some adults joined for 
learning sane of Peter's ways with the trout. 

The First Basemen's Binge opened with the first 
basemen plodding up the "stage" chanting the "Volga 
Boat Song". Then to the song of "Only Five Jacksons 
More" the five little children came in on the 
shoulders of five men. A pantomime folk dance was 
put on by Harold and Betty Kerr. Jacqueline Foulon 
gave a flute solo. A male quartet made up of Finch, 
McConnell, Kerr, and Herr sang for us. 


























SONG OF THE VULGAR HIKERS 
(to the tune of the Volga Boatmen) 

Where is Base Camp? 

Oh, where is Base Camp? 

Where is Base Camp? 

Oh, where is Base Camp? 

Oliver said 'twas just a five-mile walk. 
We begin to think that's only talk. 

Oh, what a journey! 

Oh, endless journey! 

My blisters burn so— 

Oh, where is Base Camp. 


Only five minutes more, 

Only five minutes more. 

They promised that this would end soon. 


The Jacksons are coming ! Hoorah ! Hoorah ! 


Only five Jacksons more. 
Only five Jacksons more, 
Now that they're here 
Our Base Camp is complete. 




The Midsummer Night's Mare featured Gordy Langs- 
dorf in his struggle to get ready for a night in his 
sleeping bag. His nightmare brought the child size 
mosauitoes, a medley of lost and found payments, and 
glamates dancing on the glaciers. Doug Gould directed 
while Ethel Werfel and La Vonne Carlson were in charge 
of the songs. 


Master of Ceremonies and Announcer - Douglas Gould 
Part I. Skits - 

Howard and Betty Kerr, song-and-dance 
team 

Flute solo 

Part II. '' A Midsummer Night's Mare ” 

Overture - "Oh, Where is B ase Camp?" 

All first-basemen march in lugubriously, wailing 
this plaintive chant. At end, the Jackson clan 
enters, each child riding piggy-back upon a 
strong male camper, and is greeted with enthus¬ 
iastic applause. 

Act I 

Hero (Dr. Gordon Langsdorf) enters, carrying 
hot-water bottle and box of soda, and groaning, 
"I've just come from sick call and the doc gave 
me this soda bicarb to help me neutralize those 
five helpings of turkey I gobbled at dinner." 
More groans; then much business about dressing 
for bed as befits a night in the Sierras. Layer 
upon layer of socks, longies, P.J.s, sweaters, 
mosquito netting, night cap, et al, intersper¬ 
sed with groans and loud slaps at mosquitoes. 
Finally he somehow wriggles into a mummy sleep¬ 
ing bag and is apparently dragged forcibly into 
the throes of a deeply troubled sleep. 

Scene 1 

Suddenly he erupts from his snores, shouting 
feverishly "Announcements ! Announcements ! 
They're forever making announcements !" Enter 
Dave McCaully with announcements - re: every¬ 
thing imaginable - culminating in one to the 
effect that the Grandmothers are to hike to 
Mt. Whitney by way of Banner and Ritter. 

Interlude 

Mosquitoes Jeanette Cameron and Kathy Langsdorf, 















dressed in most charming wings & feelers, and armed 
with sharp daggers and ominous buzzes, circle glee¬ 
fully and tormentingly round our hero. He slaps 
them off petulantly, and tosses and turns and cries 
out, "How am I ever going to get up at U:00 A.M. 
to climb Mt. Whitney? 1” 

S C 6116 2 

-IrTTnarch Sierra-file the ghostly wraiths of hikers. 

Enter leader (Dave McCauley) with last-minute ad¬ 
monitions and reminders re: proper equipment; asks 
if they all have crampons and tea-bags; suddenly 
looks sharp and long at one unfortunate male grand¬ 
mother and says accusingly - "You look like a man 
without a jam-jar!" Then the count-off - 1, 2, 9, 

6, 13 in true-to—life chaos. Start again. And when 
our hero calls out in anguish "111*!" Hikers dis¬ 
appear and interlude again with two little Mosqui¬ 
toes buzzing round sleeping-bag and being fought off. 

Scene 3 

-IrTmidst of battle hero cries, "Oh, I've lost the 

air out of my air-mattress ! What am I going to 
sing for Lost and Found?" Doug appears with 
McBridish fantasy on lost and found - people have 
lost their dignity, their equilibrium, etc., and 
they're SO hard to regain ! 

Again Mosquito interlude. 

Scene U 

"Only two more hours until breakfast - got to hurry, 
hurry, hurry -" Whistle- - Rob Langsdorf and his 
stentorian voice rip out "Last call for Breakfast" 
as two breathless campers dash on stage still a- 
combing and a-buttoning. Just as they reach commiss¬ 
ary, "Last call for coffee"; then, as they dash for 
coffee-can, "Last call for lunches"; then with 
mounting accelerando and crescendo, "Last call for 
chickie pail - for grandmothers' hike - leaders 
gather here." 

Scene 5 
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Our two poor harassed campers collapse while 
five leaders form chorus line and go through 
"Five Rugged Base Camp Leaders We" - with 
motions, yet. 

Scene 6 

Hero sits up in stark, raving delirium - 
"Look at those Ph.D.'s up there - 17,000 feet 
up and on a glacier!" Enter Ph.D.'s, roped 
tightly and inextricably together and chopping 
their way blindly. Quiet descends -suspense. 
Anon, a sweet siren voice flutes delicately on 
the western wind and soon the face and figure 
of its owner appears - and her charming com¬ 
panions. They are, of course — the GLA-MAIDS - 
and with sinuous enchanting dance and beckon¬ 
ing voices, they lure the bemused yet too-too- 
delighted Ph.D.'s to their Bergschrund. There, 
we trust, they live happily ever after. Our 
hero, too, at last is rewarded for his night¬ 
mare. Struggling up despite sleeping bag, 
mosquitoes, netting and all, he limps valiantly 
after the flitting figures descending into the 
bergschrund. 

Finale 

Everyone on stage sings "This Nightmare's 
Really All in Fun". 


The discovery of a botricium in Base Camp was 
announced by Peter, the naturalist. We were later 
relieved to learn that it was an early primitive 
fern, with fruit and leaves on separate stalks. 

In appreciation for all the billy cans made 
and dispensed by Bob Thompson, a super billy can 
was presented to Bob. Such a container decorated 
with ribbons, bows and flowers has never before 
been seen. 


































WEDNESDAY, JULY 25- 

The Young Base Campers Production was "The Pied 
Piper of Shadow Creek" and included all the children 
who followed Piper Foulon away from camp. The adults 
gladly paid the piper to return the singing, dancing 
children. Barbara Hinshaw as producer was helped by 
Grace Bordewich and Marcella Curtis. 

THE PIED PIPER OF SHADOW CREEK 
by Grace Bordewich 

Sierra Club Base Camp near Lake Ediza 
Beneath the towering Ritter and Banner 
Shadow Creek, deep and wide. 

Washes its walls on the granite side. 

A pleasanter spot you never spied. 

But when begins my ditty 
Exactly eleven days ago 
To see the hikers suffer so 
From children was a pity. 

Children I 

They eat us out of tent and home. 

They pipe at the fish; they bring frogs home. 

They wet their bags and soil their pants. 

They spill their food and attract the ants, 

Use up the snow for their sherbet snacks. 

Annoy the rock climbers in their cracks. 

And even spoil the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking with shrieking and squeak¬ 
ing 

In fifty different sharps and flats. 

Narrator: 

At last the hikers in a body, 

Ph.D.'s, Maiden Aunts, Grandmothers, 

To Oliver came flocking. (Carol) 

"Tis clear I" cried they, 

"Our c ampsites rocking I— 77 


And as for our organization, shockingJ" 

Narrator: 

To think, that after all the efforts of Dean 
The children spill and waste his beautiful cuisine 
What's best to rid us of these children? 

That we might fish and hike and make our nature 
studies 

Of birds and bees and butterflies. 

Without their prying little eyes? 

Oh, for a pen, a chain, or a halter! 

For lack of words they seemed to falter. 

Just then there was a knock. (Oliver) 

"Come in," cried Oliver. 

(The Pied Piper enters.) 

"Please, Oliver," said he, "I'm able, 

By means of secret charm to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun 
that eat or scream or cry or run 
After me, so as you never saw. 

And my charms I do employ 
On creatures that do hikers annoy. 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 

(Piper plays a tune.) 

"If I can rid your camp of children. 

Will you give me a thousand Sierra Club cups and 
spoons? 

For them I'll really play a tune. 

My little creatures of the wood 

Need cups and spoons to eat their food !" 

Hikers: 

"One ! Why fifty thousand cups and spoons !" 
Narrator: 

Into the camp the Piper stepped 
Smiling first a little smile. 












As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while. 

Then like a musical adept 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And ere three shrill notes the piper uttered. 

You heard as if an army muttered. 

(Children come in from different parts of campfire, 
dance and sing, and the Piper plays "Follow, 

Follow Me" and heads them off to the mountains.) 

Narrator: 

Off to the mountains the Piper led them, 

Into the rocks and caves and glens. 

Gone forever were the children. 

(Hikers pound their cups and ring the gong for joy.) 
Narrator: 

Then silence reigned, sweet peace in the mountains. 
Oliver: 

"Peace at last I" 

(All is Quiet for a few seconds. Then the piper 
returns.) 

Piper: 


"First, if you please, my thousand cups and spoons !" 
Hikers: 

"A thousand cups and spoons I" 

Narrator: (sadly) 

We miss our children sorely. 

We want them back without delay. 

In fact, we'd like them back today. 

We miss their Questions and their play. 

We miss the patter of little feet. 

Their happy laughter, their smiles so sweet. 
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Without them life is so incomplete. 

We'd give up Marcella's fine dinners of scallopini - 
Ice cream, turkey, steak, and zucchini, 

Our snowbanks stuffed with watermellon 
That spoons our tummies filled to swellin' 

We saw our children disappear in the trees; 

They've all vanished like a swarm of bees. 

Please bring them back ! 

We'll give you all - 

Cups, spoons, ruck-sacks, shoes and maul. 

Head-nets, sleeping bags, ice-axe and soap, 

Shoes, flashlights, tents and skeeter dope. 

(Hikers lay objects at feet of the piper.) 

(Piper pipes and children return, join hands and 
sing.) 

"Small Sierra Clubbers, we - 

We're happy as can be 

We’re back in camp to stay with you. 

Tra la la la la lee." 

(Chorus) 

"Here we are, here we are 
Mountain climbers we. 

We're back in camp to stay with you 
Tra la la la la lee." 

(Jingle Bells - tune) 


Mary Galton brought Hezekiah her highly train¬ 
ed flea to entertain the children. 

Jim Barbour in a Scotch costume amused us with 
stories and songs of Scotland. 

The day's activities included a bird walk and 
botanical crawl and a Friedrichsen fishing trip. 

Oliver, Cliff, Ned, and Pete told of their 
day when they went over to survey Minaret Creek 
as a site for some future Base Camp. Their 
enthusiasm was contagious. 









THURSDAY, JULY 26. 


The group singing was halted at 7:55 as we 
applauded the return of the successful Ritter ascent 
party. Twenty-one started at 6:10 A.M. for the 
Ediza Basin, going up a snowbridge leading to the 
rocks. Oliver had one rope with Bill Evans at the 
end. Merle had the second rope with Tony Gomero 
at the end. After reaching the saddle at 11 A.M., 
they went up.a 55 ° angle snow slope and then did 
some third class rpck climbing. The last nerve 
racking 800 feet up the loose rock was climbed 
without ropes to the taunt of Dr. Marquis, "Don’t 
make it look so hard." .The summit was reached at 
2 P.M. An hour was spent, looking at the magnificent 
views over the Minarets and Volcanic Ridge, and see¬ 
ing Clouds Rest and Half Dome in Yosemite. Ten year 
old Robert Morrey was a member of the party (possibly 
the youngest climber to ever reach this summit). 

Cliff led seven maiden aunts to Ritter Gap, up 
the snow fields and talus slopes to what Dave 
McCaulley described as "a brittle piece of geology." 
At the gap they looked down on the barren precipi¬ 
tous Dike Creek area, in the watershed of the North 
Fork of the San Joaquin River. 

The Shadow Creek Minstrels were presented by 
"Mr. Interlocutor" Peter Raven, and Mary Alice 
Abbott. Songs, stories, wisecracking, and dancing 
made for good entertainment. Marianne Henstra, 
appearing as a cripple, sang of the misfortunes of 
a careless mountain climber. Charles Gooding, still 
attired in his minstrels’ blackface, entertained us 
with a few songs. 

How the Grannies finally made Volcanic Ridge 
was told by Alcie Andrews. Peter Friedrichsen led 
a large group up to enjoy the fine views. They came 
back by cold bottom express. 

FRIDAY, JULY 27 

The last camp fire for the middle two weekers 
included serious talks on the aims and purposes of 


the Sierra Club and the privileges and responsi¬ 
bilities of the members. 

Our last camp fire memory is of Tay Wilson’s 
music as we sat in the outdoor bowl looking up at 
the outlines of peaks which had become our friends. 


FIVE RUGGED LEADERS WE 

(to the tune of "Three Little Maids From School") 

Five rugged base camp leaders we, 

We do our duties dutifully 
Discharge them with sadistic glee- 
Five rugged leaders we. 

Oliver, Cliff, Bill and Merle 
tee-he, tee-hee, tee-hee. 

Maiden Aunts from cliffs we hurl 
tee-hee, tee-hee, tee-hee. 

We get a kick - it’s a great delight - 
To throw poor Grannies into a fright 
Five rugged leaders we. 

Five rugged base camp leaders we. 

Come to the mountain scenery. 

(Ned) I help ladies over streams - 
then wheel 

Down to the bottom they go - ha he ! 

Down to the bottom they go - he he ! 

Five rugged leaders we. 
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FISH C 0 U 


MONDAY, JULY 16. 

b Doug Gould.below camp 

1 Lavonne Carlson.Lake Ediza 

5 Mar jorie Tre gaa, 

Golden.below camp 


TUESDAY, JULY 17. 

1 Peter Friedrichson, 

Brook trout 

2 Marjorie Tregaa, 

German Brook.Iceberg Creek 

1 Bobby Livingston, 

Brook.Iceberg Lake 

3 Jim Perley, Brook.Iceberg Lake 

lb Skip Kinsley.Garnet Lake 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 

1 Jim Perley.Iceberg Creek 

1 Doug Gould, 

Eastern Brook.Cabin Lake 

THURSDAY, JULY 19. 

2 Rolf Godon, lh".Commissary 

lU Skip Kinsley....Garnet, 1000 Island 

Lake, Badger 

5> Bob Newman.Garnet, 1000 Island 

Lake, Badger 

1 Peter Friedrichsen, llD'Iceberg Creek 
FRIDAY, JULY 20. 

2 John Weaver.Lake Ediza 

3 Jim Perley.Lake Ediza and 

Commissary 

1 Arthur Mayer.Commissary 

6 Doug Gould...Shadow Creek 

. \ 

SATURDAY, JULY 21. 

8 Swede Larsen.Iceberg Creek 

8 John Finch.Shadow Creek 

1 Rolf Godon.Shadow Creek 
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3 Lavonne Carlson.Iceberg Creek 

1 Jim Perley, lU".Iceberg Creek 

1 Skip Kinsley.Shadow Creek 

6 Bob Newman.Shadow Creek 

SUNDAY, JULY 22. 

1 Robert Purington.Crowe Lake 

3 Reno Cole.Shadow Creek, Lake Ediza 

6 Swede Larsen.Iceberg Creek 

3 Cliff Youngquist.Crowe Lake 

1!9 Merle Wilson, 16-1/2” 

(Piute).Cr owe Lake 

1 Rolf Godon.Cabin Lake 

3 Skip Kinsley.Cabin Lake 

6 Bob Newman.Cabin Lake 

b Granville Purington.Crowe Lake 

Shadow Creek 

3 Harry Finch.Cabin Lake 

MONDAY, JULY 23. 

2 Peter Friedrichsen.Commissary 

1 Granville Purington.Cabin Lake 

1 Betty Kerr.Cabin Lake 

6 Swede Larsen.Commissary 

1 Reno Cole.Cabin lake 

6 Doug Gould.Shadow Creek 

2 Merle Wilson.Cabin Lake 

TUESDAY, JULY 2b. 

12 Rolf Godon.Crowe Lake 

1 Robert Purington.Ediza Lake 

8 Bob Newman.Crowe Lake 

2 Bill Finch.Lake Ediza 

11 Skip Kinsley.Crowe Lake 

1 Joyce Cameron.Ediza Creek 

10 John Finch.Lake Ediza 

If? Doug Gould....Shadow Creek 

1 Marcella Curtis.Shadow Creek 



























































WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 

5 Swede Larsen.Shadow Creek 

1 Gordon Langsdorf.Shadow Creek 

1 Kenneth Rich, 

Golden.Cabin Creek 

1 Ben Herr.Shadow Creek 

2 Marcella Curtis.Cabin Creek 

2 Nancy Bordewich.Shadow Greek 


THURSDAY, JULY 26. 

7 Bill Finch. 

1 Jackie Foulon... 

3 Robert Purington 

8 Lavonne Carlson. 

7 Swede Larsen.... 

1 Gladys Herr. 

7 Doug Gould. 

h Bob Newman. 

8 Skip Kinsley.... 

FRIDAY, JULY 27. 

1 Nancy Bordewich, 12'*.. .Shadow Creek 
6 Swede Larsen.Shadow Creek 

6 Howard Kerr.Iceberg Creek 

U Betty Kerr.Iceberg Creek 

7 Reno Cole.Shadow Creek, 

Lake Ediza 

JOU TOTAL 

Largest 16-1/2” Piute caught by Merle Wilson. 


Lake Ediza 
Shadow Creek 
Crowe Lake 
Iceberg Creek 
Shadow Creek 
Iceberg Creek 
Crowe Lake 
Crowe Lake 
Crowe Lake 


HAPPY BASE CAMP '5l 
(to "Happy Days Are Here Again") 

This nightmare's really all in fun. 

It's from a touch too much of sun. 

We've all had fun here, everyone. 

Happy Base Camp '5l. 

We'll remember the trips we've known. 
We'll miss them when we're safe at home. 
Snow slides, rocky climbs over which 
we'd roam. 

Happy Base Camp '5l. 

We've had some goodly leaders here 
Who taught us to be mountaineers. 

So let's give each a hearty cheer. 

Happy Base Camp '5l. 
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BIG SOCIAL EVENT 
of Second Camp 
by Charlotte Youngquist 


The Bandana Show and Tea Party were held on 
this gorgeous sunny afternoon, after a morning spent 
leisurely watching rain clouds and preparing for the 
afternoon events. 

It was suggested that our costumes portray a 
famous picture. Although the pack train had left 
before noon with all the excess dunnage, it was sur¬ 
prising to find how ingenious the members were in 
devising so many unusual costumes. 

As usual. Bob Thompson displayed his beautiful 
private collection of bandanas. Had he been compet¬ 
ing, we are of the opinion he would have taken prizes 
in all classes. 

The most beautiful bandana, according to the 
judges was one belonging to Rita Gerry. In the most 
original group Helen Hunter won first place. The 
most useful bandana was displayed by Nancy Bordewich. 

First prize in costumes went to Dorothy Dixon, 
who came to the party dressed as "Little Lord 
Fauntleroy". Ethel Werfel took second prize as 
the "Night Watch". Jim and Beth MacBride baffled 
the entire group and had to finally enlighten us 
that they portrayed the "Green Eyed Dragonettes". 

What costumes I For the most original, Doublas Gerry 
won by portraying the "Discus Thrower". 

The art show evidenced how many excellent art¬ 
ists we had in camp. A beautiful water color en¬ 
titled "Stream", by Inez Logan, won first place. A 
photograph of Lake Ediza, by Cliff Youngquist, took 
second. A water color of Bob Thompson by Ethel 
Werfel was awarded third place. 

The flower arrangements were beautifully done, 
with Marie Chabaud taking first place, Frances 
Payne second, and Inez Logan and Alice Muford tying 
for third. In the junior group first place was 
awarded to Kathy Langsdorf. Second to Bobby Puring- 
ton. 

Last, but not least, the whiskerino’s had their 


moments. The most able judges were Mary Kay Izett 
and Mary Pat Marquis. They gave Heinie Manheim 
heck, Jim MacBride scotch, and Attmar Goebel third. 

Our Queen for the Day was Inez Logan and her 
lassies in waiting being (the winners of the 
beauty contest) Bea Jackson and Lois Claypool. 

Punch and cookies were prepared by our genial 
chef Ned Thompson, yummy! and served by our host¬ 
ess, Charlotte Youngquist, assisted by her co¬ 
hostess Marian Jones. 

9-16-51 
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IT TOOK TWO GLACIERS 
TO MAKE ONE BEAUTIFUL SPOT 


Minaret Glacier Joined forces here with 
Ritter Glacier to carve out a deep basin— 
now filled with the deep blue water of 
Ediza Lake. 


Photograph by Joan Ludwig 
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A MAJDEN AUNTS' "JAUNT" 


OR 



Swapping Icebergs for Adventures 
by- 

Helen S. Schonborn 

That morning these Maiden Aunts 
started off singing: 

,r While the sun's behind the mountains, 
and the frost is in the air. 

We're up and off, and hiking on our way. 
We don't know where we're going, 
and we don't supremely care. 

Through a land of bright enchantment, 
where the visions open wide 
So's to find the large horizons 
of our dreams. 

But we'll be back for New York 
steaks by eventide" 





One day not long after we arrived in camp for the 
second base camp period, a group of nineteen Maiden 
Aunts unsuspectingly signed up with Bill Evans for a 
"trip to Upper Iceberg Lake." We didn't get to Upper 
Iceberg, but we did get an adventure. We looked for 
a mildly exciting day; we found one we won't soon for¬ 
get. 

On July 17 we started out past Ediza and scramb¬ 
led up the west side of the stream which flows from 
the two Iceberg Lakes. We crossed over the U5 degree 
slope of rock, grass, small flowers and a grove or two 
of hemlocks, and climbed up toward the cliffs above 
the large snowfield at the far end of the lake. When 
we reached the cliffs, we ascended a chute of about 
70 degrees, climbing cautiously to avoid kicking the 
many loose rocks down onto those below. Nineteen is 
a large number of people in such a chute, especially 
when most of* them are rather inexpert and new at 


climbing. But it should be said to our credit 
that everyone showed a great sense of responsi¬ 
bility toward those below and no rocks were kicked 
all day. We climbed slowly up this chute, crossed 
over into another wider chute, and finally came 
out upon a large snowfield below the Minaret 
Glacier. 

Here, because most of the party were new to 
snow technique, we got out the rope and the few 
pairs of crampons among us. Each person held onto 
the rope as a safety measure in case of a slip and 
those with crampons or with lug soles were spaced 
as evenly as possible along the rope to give addi¬ 
tional security to those with ordinary footgear. 
Stepping carefully into the footsteps Bill had 
made for us, we climbed up and across this snow¬ 
field, looking up in wonder every so often at the 
impressive spires of the Minarets. They looked 
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quite close and gave us a feeling of real Alpine climb¬ 
ing. 

At the far edge of the snowfield we dropped down 
into a little grassy niche among the rocks, still a 
long ways from our objective, Upper Iceberg Lake. But 
it was lunch time and all were hungry so we draped our¬ 
selves over the rocks and slanting meadow to eat lunch. 
Looking down upon Lower Iceberg, in its deep, pot-hole 
basin, was like looking down from an airplane - so high 
were we on our airy perch. We could see the end of 
Upper Iceberg, still separated from us by a deep gully 
and a steep snow-topped wall. As we munched, we began 
to wonder if the day would last long enough for us to 
get to that lake. Also while we ate we could see, 
down near the outlet of the lower lake, the large 
crowd of Grandmothers who had come up from Cabin Lake 
and were cavorting in the snow or brewing tea. We 
learned later in the day that our party of nineteen 
provided some of their best entertainment of the day 
and for hours on end they had watched us moving slowly 
like a parade of ants, maiden - that is, on the snow. 

During lunch a vote was taken whether or not to 
begin the descent to camp and New York steaks, or to go 
on and try to get to Upper Iceberg. The majority voted 
to try for the lake. We started out again on the rock, 
down into the deep gulley, but with loose rock slowing 
our progress, it soon became apparent that we could not 
hope to reach Upper Iceberg Lake before sunset. Reluc¬ 
tantly then, we dropped down onto the large snowfield 
which sweeps grandly down into Lower Iceberg. We used 
the rope again and zigzagged down and across the snow 
to the same shoreline we had followed in the morning. 
While thus descending, we had watched a party of nine 
"Grandmothers" going up to Upper Iceberg, marching non- 
chantly along the east shore, led by Cliff Youngquist. 
They had called to us from the shore of the upper lake. 

We reached the outlet of the lower lake at the 
same time as Cliff’s group did, hence we all had tea 
together, thoughtfully provided by some of the Cabin 
Lake Grandmothers who had billy cans of water boiling 
on the fire. A cup of hot tea is the perfect finish 
to an adventurous mountain day. « 


Though we didn't make our objective, we were 
grateful to Bill Evans for taking us into places 
we couldn’t have gone by ourselves and for giving 
us a day we will remember a long time. They 
didn't have New York steak for dinner, but we 
didn't care. They had turkey instead. 









SUMMER COMES TO LOWER ICEBERG LAKE 

Winter lasts for 10 months here* with snow and hoar frost 
gathering on this ice-covered lake to augment man's pre¬ 
cious supply of water. California would he a most inhos¬ 
pitable place in which to live, were it not for these 
above-timberline lakes and tarns. As scenic attractions 
and as sources of water, they are worth fighting for. 


Photograph by James MacBride 
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SUNDAY, JULY 15. 
5:00 A.M. 


Everything 

is always different when 
you open your eyes that 
first morning in the mount¬ 
ain stillness. We arrived 
at Crestview after dark 

last night, still acting and thinking in our city ways 
and manners but now the soft green stillness overhead, 
the mellow red carpet of pine needles underneath, and 
the snow capped mountains ahead changes everything. 

How did the change take place? Which is the dream? 
Which is the reality? It's like being a monster with 
two heads. In the city, going thru all the bother 
and irritation of making preparations, one head keeps 
saying, "Well, I don't remember exactly, but there 
was something there to make all this worth while, - 
better not give up." Now the other head takes over 
and says "Well, we finally got here and we're wide 
awake in this reality. And it's very worthwhile." 

"Come, my friends, 

'Tis not too late to seek a newer world 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 


Base Camps come and go; but the memories of 
them will go on forever. And, lest the 
memories fade, we always can count on Nancy's 
peripatetic and all-inclusive diary. Nancy's 
Diary has become as much a Base Camp insti¬ 
tution as Dean's cooking or nor feathered 
chapeau. The Diary, like my hat, mellows 
with age and, like Dean's meals, is enjoyed 
anew with each partaking. Thanks, Nancy, 
our Regular Base Camp Dilletante Diarist. 

Ed. 


// 


Of all the western stars, 
until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs 
will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch 
the Happy Isles." 


Excitement mounts 

higher as we watch the mountains getting closer 
and at Mammoth greet old friends like Charlie 
Gooding, Rita and Doug Gerry, and Heinie. The 
road to Agnew Meadow is narrow and winding but 
Dorothea is a born mountain driver and we have 
no fears. Across the valley the towering peaks 
beckon to us and we can hardly stay in the car. 

The big broad plains of lights and shadows are 
very satisfying and the cramping shackles and 
kinks that harass the spirit in a busy world 
loosen and begin to slip away. 

At the corral we face the greatest hazard of 
all. The WEIGHTMASTER and Oh, No, it's OLIVER, 
wearing two pairs of glasses - "The better to see 
with, my dear." But soon the operation is over 
and with a little spare space from Helen Hunter, 
Jean, and Sydney the excess is all stowed away. 

As usual the noise and confusion of the corral 
has reached a screaming crescendo. There's always 
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one mule, Sally, Daisy, or Penny kicking the stuff¬ 
ing out of everything in sight and leaving mangled 
man and beast in her wake. Then when she gets good 
and ready, she stands quiet as a mouse and pretends 
it wasn’t her fault at all. Guess I should walk but 
it’s part of the NEW LIFE to get the feel of the 
wide open spaces jogging along in turn flirting and 
bickering with a capricious nag. Finally we are on 
our way with Van Etten in the lead and Larry bring¬ 
ing up the rear. As we jog along thru the lush green 
meadows and over the sandy flats a little tune comes 
to mind, one written by Emily House and now appearing 
in her book, ’’Fool's Gold". The tune is Round-Up 
Time in Texas: 

Oh, we’re going to the Base Camp 
To the High Sierra Land; 

We'll climb the lofty mountains 
Where the view is broad and grand. 

With the bright blue skies above us 
And the world spread out below 
We'll sing a song 
The whole day long 
Wherever we may go. 

It's grand on frosty mornings 
Before the sun is up 
To stand in line for breakfast 
With oatmeal in your cup. 

You eat so many pancakes 

That when you've had your fill 

You’re overweight 

From all you've ate 

And can't get up the hill. 

Oh, it's jolly fun a'sleeping 
Right out upon the ground. 

Your bed's right on an ant hill 
And the darn things crawl around; 

So you get up and move it 
To a hard and rocky place 

And just when q ? 


You're in again 

The moon shines on your face. 


As the trail winds higher and higher we can see 
Mammoth. Mountain behind us. The crossing at San 
Joaquin Creek is the last shady spot on the trail 
but higher up the flying spray from the tumbling cas¬ 
cades of Shadow Creek seem to reach all the way to 
the hot dusty trail and we don't feel the heat a bit. 
At Shadow Lake the horses walk chest deep in water 
but before we can become frightened we look up and 
there are the Minarets - dark and rugged but bedecked 
with the white snow of the glaciers. In the midst of 
Oh's and Ah's at the beauties all around us - the 
shimmering lake with the deeply wooded opposite side, 
every imaginable shade of green, running down into 
the blue-green water, and the snow capped mountains 
ahead - the mosses and ferns near the water's edge, 
strewn with all kinds of wild flowers. And then we 
hear someone laughing to beat the band - who else? 
Mary Galton, of course. And of course she's giving 
a tea party. Everybody is welcome, even independent 
camping parties, and it's the first real get-together 
of the trip. Nothing like a billy-can on the fire to 
create a comfortable atmosphere. 

Can't stay here all day. 

The horses are drowsy but we 
push on to Base Camp. And 
there it is. Across a 
swiftly running creek dotted 
with stray tree studded is¬ 
lands is commissary. The 
horses plunge right into the 
water and pretty soon. Bob, 

Ned, Peter, and Elsie Bell 
are plying us with greetings 
food, equipment, and direc 
tions. Dorothea has already 
scouted and found a number of fine campsites so its 
just a matter of choosing which. Finally settle for 
one....high on the hill and just have time to dress 
for dinner. What fare ! N. Y. Steak, baked potatoes, 
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hot corn bread with plenty of butter, and ice cream After campfire we still have some pep left so a 

■with real sure-enough mountain coffee made according small group saunters to Ediza to see the glaciers in 

to Bob's private and secret recipe. Best we ever moonlight. Even the most boisterous ones are silenced 

tasted I by the moon-wrapped majesty of the scene confronting 

us and someone recites lines from an old Hebrew 
MONDAY, JULY 16. poem: 

6:00 A.M. The sun hits the peaks early and "Moonlight descends on the mountain and sleeps on the 

everything is sparkling and fresh. There are large measureless broadness, 

patches of snow everywhere and the water-fall running Lays on the desert a garment speckled with light and 

down from Volcanic Ridge is full to overflowing. At with shadow. 

every little rock step there is a lovely rock garden Pallid the wilderness league after league rolls from 
with plenty of red, yellow, and blue flowers sprinkled dimness to dimness. 


thru the grass. After breakfast we get down to the 
business of planning activities for the next two 
weeks. Although Oliver has to get started for Mt. 
Whitney for a week's bivouac to study the high snow 
banks, he takes time to introduce the leaders. Cliff, 
Merle, and Ned, to the group and set up the classes 
of climbs. Looks like the knapsackers are falling 
down on the job but the Grandmas, Maiden Aunts, and 
PH.D's are all pepped up by Oliver's description of 
the surrounding country and can hardly wait to get 
started. The first Basemen have a special meeting 
and even the children get their marching orders and 
they look like a sturdy lot. At 11 o'clock Oliver 
and Gene take off and we all wish we could go to 
Mt. Whitney too. 

After lunch a few of us stroll to Lake Ediza to 
see the glaciers. It is only about a 10 minute walk 
from camp and the view is breath-taking. Banner, 
Ritter, and Minaret Glaciers rise up a thousand feet 
above us - great masses of gray, purple and white 
against the deep blue sky. There are no clouds at 
all. Just spend the time loafing and swimming and we 
have plenty of time to get to commissary early and 
enjoy that wonderful Veal Scalapini. Watermelon to 
finish off with is just right. There is a sad tale 
of two watermelons - left to cool in the creek - 
escaping. The campers at Shadow Lake will have a 
treat if the melons survived the roller coaster ride 
thru the rapids. 93 


Broad at the foot of the towering crags are their 
shadows recumbent. 

Couched like dragons primeval, things from the dawn 
of creation." 

This moonshine is heady stuff and the poetic in us 
will out. 

TUESDAY, JULY 17. 

6:30 - Have to get an early start for Iceberg 
Lake today. Start off with Ned in the lead and Cliff 
bringing up the rear. Count-off finds 93 people in 
the ranks. Work our way slowly over the granite 
ridge to Cabin Lake. There are three lakes here - 
the farthest one looks right down on Shadow Lake. 
There's plenty to do here for the fishermen and 
photographers. There are also plenty of snowbanks 
for the children to stage snow fights. On the snow- 
field above us we can see the PH.D's cutting steps 
in the ice. Slowly one after another drops over the 
horizon and you wonder how so many people can dis¬ 
appear so quickly. After a short rest and inspec¬ 
tion of the finely constructed cabin at the first 
lake, we amble over the granite to a point above 
Lake Ediza - over a steep snowfield where Ned does 
all the hard work for us, cutting the steps with a 
shiny new axe - at the edge near the big volcanic 
rock piles we have to be pushed, pulled and boosted - 





being careful not to break the crust of snow which 
lines the edge - one of the boys drops a huge stone 
at one point and it drops down among the rocks with 
a hollow clanging - no telling how far down it is. 

Just get set for another comfortable stroll when 
we come to another steep ice field. Can’t cut steps 
going down so there’s nothing for it but fanny 
friction - each one arrives at the bottom, well 
cushioned with wet snow, amid a shower of snow, 
jeers, cheers, or catcalls according to the quality 
of his five point landing. From our lunch spot on 
Lower Iceberg - a beautiful deep blue lake surrounded 
by snow walls - we can see the PH.D’s working their 
way up a snow packed notch to the foot of the glacier. 
Don’t know how they got there so soon but that’s a 
PH.D. for you. Even tho the whole face of the slope 
before us seems bare and open there are times when 
we lose them entirely and even with the aid of a 
powerful glass can't pick them out. 

The sun is gone now and a 
, / mist is descending on the mount- 
( ain but some brave souls decide to 
/ . go to Upper Iceberg. Have to help 
’ Heinie, Mary Kay and Pat with their 
!ji/j r - ! s vaudeville act and find that scream- 
!i j j/ijfj r ing above the wind and roar of the 
' I’if'ijA waterfalls may not be conducive to 
' ‘ delicate voice placement but it 

sure makes the singing good and 
loud. The water dogs stop for a 
swim at Ediza but at the first 
big drops of rain I am off to my 
tent for a nap. 

Am startled out of a deep 
sleep, in which I am hanging by a 
thumbnail on a slippery snowbank, 
by loud whooping and hollering and 
there are my friends the PH.D.’S running up and down 
a rock wall above my camp. Don’t they ever get tired? 
Just get settled again when two beautiful messengers 
arrive with the announcement that Heinie and Swede 
are throwing a party. Oh, me, no rest for the wicked ^ 



so I have to drag myself out of my mosquito net 
house and go social again. Needless to say a good 
time was had by all at the party and we almost 
arrived too late at dinner to enjoy the fried 
chicken. Rather damp after dinner so to bed early. 
Interesting to watch the clouds appear and dis¬ 
appear and seme lines from another Hebrew poet 
come to mind: 

"In the broad sky the light clouds are unravelled 
And stars among them are like single pearls. 

The wind moves dreamlike in the tranquil darkness 
And in the wind still broods the peace of God." 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 

Lazy day in camp. Have time to enjoy the 
delicious cheese omelet and frosted raisin rolls. 
Take a turn at K.P. and never saw so many carrots - 
still many hands make work light and we can look 
across the creek to where the men are felling an 
old dead tree. It’s a major operation and even 
the children take part with capers and free advice. 
Out on the green lawn in front of commissary the 
younger children - and we seem to have 15 or 20 
this trip - are having a strenuous game of STATUES 
and the way they fling themselves around could 
never happen to a real piece of china. 

After the chores are completed, join Mary, 

Tay, and Peter for lunch at Ediza. We are going 
to have a painting lesson - Peter being the 
teacher of course. Find a comfortable spot facing 
the Minarets and work on one section - the Leonard 
and Waller Minarets with the glacier between. The 
lights and shadows bring out the purples, grays, 
yellows and greens and it seems an impossible task 
to capture any one combination completely. Now 
the clouds appear and big drops of rain and we 
scurry to camp clutching boxes, bags, brushes and 
wet paintings - well this is fun too but it’s the 
hard way, believe me ! 

Arrive home just in time. It seems we have 










made our beds in the willows 
and this is the BIG RAIN and 
t have a chance to 
them long if we don't 
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manlike ditch but even with 
this we are busy digging 
more ditches while someone 
runs from one corner of the 
tarp to the other sluffing 
the water off to make work 
for more ditches. Something 
tells me this camp wasn't a good job in the first 
place. At last it's time for dinner and we have to 
leave off manning the pumps and hoping the whole place 
won't float away before we get back. We have the 
doubtful comfort of telling ourselves it never rains 
at night in the Sierra but we may be awash in Shadow 
Lake before night falls. However huge helpings of 
fluffy mashed potatoes and roast beef give us heart. 

The rain has stopped and Marjorie and I enjoy the 
singing at campfire while we dry out our sleeping 
bags. Look toward Whitney and wonder how the mount¬ 
aineers are doing. Looks black and cold out there ! 

Get settled in my sleeping bag and just dropping 
off when loud flapping and chirpy noises bring down 
the house - something, a bird or a small chipmunk is 
frantically scaling the walls of the tent - it's a 
race which of us will get out of there soonest and I 
am handicapped by the sleeping bag and mosquito netting. 
THE THING subsides and is crouching somewhere at the 
foot of my bed - Now, hold up a minute, don't let's 
get excited ! With shaking hands I lift up the mos¬ 
quito netting and he very sensibly leaves hastily - 
without e'ven a parting flap. After that it's hard 
to settle down and even watching the stars pop in and 
out grows wearisome: Some old war weary soldier back 
in Caesar's time groaned into the night too: 

What sin was mine, sweet, silent boy-god. Sleep 
Or what, poor sufferer, have I left undone, 95 


That I should lack thy guerdon, I alone? 

Quiet are the brawling streams, the shuddering deep 
Sinks, and the rounded mountains feign to sleep 
The high seas slimber pillowed on Earth's breast; 

All flocks and birds and beasts are stilled in rest. 
But my sad eyes their nightly vigil keep. 

Come hither, Sleep, Let happier mortals gain 
The full embrace of thy soft angel wing 
But touch me with thy wand, or hovering 
Above mine eyelids sweep me with thy train. 

THURSDAY, JULY 19. 

Big trip today! The PH.D.'S led by Merle are 
going to the foot of Ritter and home by Thousand 
Islands and Garnet Lakes - have to get in shape for 
the Big Climb. The Grandma's are going along for 
awhile - they'll probably be over the second ridge 
before we get well started on the first. With 
Cliff leading the Grandma's we take the trail down 
Shadow Creek, turn off at the Road Camp and climb 
the wooded ridge - stop frequently - to inspect the 
old powder dump of an old mine - or to look back at 
Shadow Creek, Commissary, and Volcanic Ridge. At 
the top of the first ridge we find a lovely grassy 
meadow. It would be a perfect place for a picnic 
but no time to stop. Lead by Bill Evans, the 
Maiden Aunts scramble up a steep chimney but watch¬ 
ing them hoist themselves up over overhanging rocks 
the G.M.'s take a vote and decide to do it the 
easy way. Ned scouts around and finds a nice 
gentle climb, past a foamy waterfall and a nice 
deep pool. At the top we cross back, skirting 
several small lakes and walking over huge slabs of 
granite. The idea is to catch up with the M.A.'s 
but 'they are off and gone - leaving not even a 
trace of dust in their wake. 

Come to the first Nidever Lake as the first 
clouds appear. By the time we reach the third 
lake the thunder clouds are forming around Ritter 
and Banner but the mountains are beautiful even 
in this unfriendly aspect. The darkness all 
around seems to bring out the orange, purple, and 




gold in what in sunlight had appeared to be light 
gray rocks. While we eat we can see the M.A.'s 
crossing a ledge on a serrated ridge high above us. 



In some places the ledge disappears entirely and 
Warren and Bill form a human bridge - they cling to 
the face of the cliff spread-eagled and the others 
step on their shoulders to reach the other side. 

Soon after we are not surprised to find some shaken 
ladies come to join our more placid sport of drink¬ 
ing quantities of hot tea which Ottmar Goebel, ably 
assisted by Mark and Louise, brews in the face of 
such minor difficulties as damp wood and very little 
of it since we are above timber, a sputtering fire 
due to the big rain drops falling in it, and billy 
cans that lean dangerously and finally tip over, ex¬ 
tinguishing the fire entirely. 

Looks as if it might really rain now, so Ned 
orders us to "stand not on the order of our going 
but go at once". So we tumble pell mell after him 
down the steep mountainside - ponchoes and rain coats 
fluttering and flapping - billy cans rattling - and 
everyone slipping and sliding oh the slithery rocks 
and grass. Picking myself out of a soggy little 
grass patch I forget my own difficulties and have to 
laugh at the sight - they look like a bunch of 
beetles scurrying for cover. The creek is swollen 
from the extra water and Ned obligingly stands on 
a rock in the middle and hands everyone across. 

The rain stops as we get near camp but it’s muggy o ( 


now and the mosquitoes are out. Stop at the water¬ 
fall to see the waterwheels and watch the little 
ouzels flit in and out of the dense spray. At 
dinner the mountains are forgotten and My Old 
Kentucky Home comes to mind with the baked ham, 
pineapple sauce, corn on the cob and candied sweet 
potatoes. 

At campfire we have a sort of Bret Harte,Mark 
Twainish Good Old Days . Lois Claypool played the 
flute, Abe some poetry, some of the boys including 
Peter Izett some sketches, Sydney Whisenand, accom¬ 
panied by Jean Coolbaugh on the Guitar, sang many 
of the beautiful old ballads. Sydney's lovely 
voice and the Jenny Lind quality of her sincere 
artistry, charmed everyone and the audience clamored 
for more and more. She was unanimously elected the 
official songbird of Base Camp. 

FRIDAY, JULY 20. 

After breakfast (country sausage, scrambled 
eggs, DELICIOUS coffee cake and fresh melon) - 
take a leisurely Natural History walk with Peter 
Raven. At the camp there are mountain hemlocks and 
lodge pole pines - the hemlocks are especially 
beautiful with their dark green sturdiness and 
lacywhite patterns. Along the creek and on the 
little pine-studded islands scattered in the creek 
near the outlet to Ediza innumerable wild flowers 
flourish and they are all in full flower now. Some 
of the big snow patches around camp are disappear¬ 
ing and with them the mosquitoes - thank goodness. 
Seme people go on to Cabin Lake for lunch but guess 
I’ll go back to Ediza and do some sketching. Just 
get started when a big wind comes - the lake is 
pretty, all ripples and waves - but the easel falls 
down, bugs get stuck in the paint, and a marmot 
tries to get into the act - oh, well, it's time to 
go home anyway. 

At camp, the ballet troupe is rehearsing and 
giving last minute touches to the costumes. Bright 
reds, pinks, blues, yellows, and greens of the 








RITTER BASIN FROM ICEBERG LAKE TRAIL 


Small remnants of an ancient glacier still hang high 
in the cirques of Mt. Ritter. >se art the only 

living reminders of the great river of _ce which 
once filled this valley 


Photograph by James MacBride 
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costumes vie with the wild flowers for attention. After 
dinner with Merle for conductor, Mark for Master of 
Ceremonies, and Doug for Chief Usher the show goes on. 
Mary, Tay and Trudi provide the grace and beauty with 
Peter and Heinie supporting the ladies adequately. 
(Robert Helpmann, don’t worry). Charley Gooding and 
Jim MacBride steal the show in a pleasantly gruesome 
pas-de-deux. The audience enjoyed the evening might¬ 
ily - having dressed to the nines, as we used to say 
in the good old days - the whole affair was very chi 
chi, gala, and good entertainment. The costumes made 
a bright splash of color on the grassy stage (prepared 
at great labor by the brow-beaten first basemen earlier 
in the day). The CanCan Girls in the Entre-Act made 
the boys sit up and take notice, and the children made 
a lot of noise with screams of delight and much loud 
applause. In fact a good time was had by allJ 

Such complete and happy cooperation must have been 
felt keenly by Walt Whitman when he was inspired to say: 

"I have perceiv’d that to be with those I like is 
enough, 

To stop in company with the rest at evening is 
enough. 

To be surrounded by beautiful, curious, breathing, 
laughing flesh is enough, 

I know I have the best of time and space, and was 
never measured, and never will be measured.” 

SATURDAY, JULY 21. 

The Grandma's are off to Upper Iceberg Lake today 
but I am going to take a day off. After the floods in 
this willow patch we decide to move camp to a higher 
spot. Pick out a place under a giant hemlock, near 
a precipitous granite wall and move in. Will miss the 
people who are leaving. Art, Larry, Jim, Jean, Sydney 
and Marjorie - can’t see why the old bums have to leave 
anyway. 

It’s lots of fun to just stay around camp and 
sketch the wild flowers and the hemlocks posed against 
the gray of the rock walls. On top of the cliff a 
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dead juniper is silhouetted against the blue sky. 
Hard to reproduce the weathered mellowness of the 
ancient wood. Sitting right in my sleeping bag 
I can reach out with my hand and touch Indian 
Paint Brush, Shooting Stars, buttercups, and corn 
lillies beautifully arranged with ferns and mosses. 
Before I know it the time has slipped away and 
Dorothea is back from Upper Iceberg and it's time 
for Mary's party. From her house - the highest in 
camp, you can see all over the valley and back as 
far as Mammoth and ahead to Ritter and Banner. 

The pack train 
is late in arriving 
but the turkey 
dinner comes thru - 
cranberry sauce and 
all the fixings. 
Those good resolu¬ 
tions to eat light¬ 
ly fall by the way- 
side as Dean in his 
snowy white apron 
and Chez Pierre hat 
invites us to come 
back for seconds, 
and in the case of 
SOME boys, third, 

fourth, and fifth helpings. 

At campfire Jim MacBride tickles everyone 
with his apt responses in Lost and Found - in 
fact it is suspected that many things are deliber¬ 
ately lost so the owners can participate in this 
heady repartee. Mary G.'s rendition of "The Man 
in the White Coat" delighted the audience (es¬ 
pecially the children who had probably been sent 
to bed without supper for similar antics) but 
they finally subsided enough to enjoy the sensi¬ 
tive and heartwarming Hebrew and southern folk 
songs of Ethel Werfel. Community singing with 
Mary Alice the able leader. 













SUNDAY, JULY 22. 


After spending two days in camp decide we need 
some exercise so go with Peter, via his short-cut, 
to Nidever Lakes. As we leave camp we hear music of 
a violin and community singing in a hymn. Those who 
remain in camp are attending Sunday Service in the 
Campfire Bowl. Right at the head of the trail we run 
into Oliver and Gene, just back from their Whitney 
trip. Since it is only about 9 o’clock they must 
have left Agnew Meadows bright and early and plan to^ 
get some sleep while everyone else is out on the trail. 
On Peter’s route we do quite a little talus work. 

Near the top it's a tight squeeze on a narrow ledge, 
but pretty soon we are at a tiny lake, completely 
snow covered on one side with a towering peak at 
the far end, and granite slopes on the other two 
sides. One tiny island in the middle with some 
dwarfed pines gives it a Japanese print effect. After 
a leisurely lunch, Peter, Merle, and Cliff go off to 
fish, some of us try to catch the spirit of the place 
with watercolor, and Jim and Beth take photographs. 
Meeting later at the third Nidever Lake (which is 
just below the balcony of Banner) we have a good look 
at both Banner and Ritter. Now in the sunshine it 
looks very different from the grim barrier in the 
storm the other day. 

Peter’s down route is through lovely meadows to 
Ediza. There are many little bathtubs on the way and 
some drop out to take a dip in the warm water. Deer 
lurking in the wooded sections peer at us from behind 
the trees. This whole section has a Robin Hood quality 
of forests, dells, and landscaped parks. Again at the 
waterfall we look for the ouzels but they are not on 
show today. This time we take the rugged side of 
Ediza back to camp and climbing back over the talus 
thru the gorge that leads to the outlet takes all our 
time and attention. We decide that a trip like that 
takes a good deal of adjusting from the human frame 
and the aesthetic senses; first the running pictures 
of capricious Shadow Creek; then the wooded mountain¬ 
side and the bare granite above timber; the stupend- cjg 


ous panorama of the surrounding peaks; the hard 
impact of the dominating peaks so close at hand; 
then down to the alpine meadows and flowers, ferns, 
and gentle deer; then the climb over the talus, 
accompanied by the roar of the pounding water, in 
the gorge close to camp. We need a decompression 
chamber and nothing but a good strong cup of tea 
can keep us together until dinner time. 

At campfire Gene gives us a resume of the trip 
to Whitney. Sounds mighty rugged. Sleeping in a 
snow filled cabin, no extra food or wood since 
that inhospitable mountain doesn’t provide either, 
and going out into the cold, cold wind and snow 
every half hour to take readings. Well, we’re 
glad they came home and think they are too. 

MONDAY, JULY 23. 

Oliver is leading the PH.D.’S up Volcanic 
Ridge and East Peak the hard way today. This is 
their testing ground and anyone who wants to go 
up Ritter, said to be the core of one of the an¬ 
cestral mountains that were formed more than a 
hundred million years before the present Sierra 
Nevada was uplifted, had better be on their toes. 
The stay-at-homes decide to go to Ediza for a 
picnic and on this momentous occasion Heinie is 
going to have his portrait painted. As usual on 
these quiet days everyone is working like a beaver. 
I think Dean mixes Mexican Jumping Beans with the 
oatmeal every morning because everyone gets wound 
up for the day and doesn’t let down until the hot 
chocolate puts them to sleep at night. Altho we 
came to loaf Mary is sketching the Minaret Glacier, 
Mary Alice is working on songs and programs for 
campfire, Johanne and Louise are practicing their 
duet and watching the billy cans, and Heinie is 
sitting perfectly still on a big rock - no mean 
feat in the broiling sun and wrapped up in a 
poncho and stocking cap. Anyway at lunch time, 
everyone relaxes and people passing on the trail 
stop for tea and a chance to air their views on 







this, that, and the other thing. 

Back to camp finally and another U o'clock tea 
party. With snacks here and there and no hiking we 
can hardly do justice to the delicious creamed tur¬ 
key and chocolate fudge cake. At campfire, Johanne, 
Louise, and Ottmar with Marianne on the Guitar give 
a recital of old German songs with plenty of yodel- 
ing. Betty and Howard Kerr had them rolling into 
the campfire with a raucous hillbilly number. 

Again we have the heavy blackness with intermit¬ 
tent starshine and Walt Whitman who often slept in 
haystacks must have lain wakeful some night watching « 
similar parade of pictures unfold: 

"Up though the darkness. 

While ravening clouds, in black masses spreading. 
Lower, sullen and fast, athwart and down the sky. 

Amid a transparent clear belt of ether yet left in 
the east. 

Ascends, large and calm, the lord-star Jupiter; 

And nigh at hand, only a very little above. 

Swim the delicate brothers, the Pleiades." 

TUESDAY, JULY 2k, 

Grandma's to Banner Balcony today. Have been up 
there twice now so think I'll skip this one. Stroll 
with Peter to Ediza where he is going to teach the 
young fry to fish - getting all the children across 
rocks and streams is no small job. But they are 
finally outfitted and without further ado proceed to 
bring in the fish - future fishermen take note I With 
so many experts on the way there won't be so many 
fish in the streams. A small party on the way to 
Upper Iceberg talks me into it and we take the short¬ 
est route following the trail from Ediza right to 
Lower Iceberg and then on to the higher lake. The 
reward comes at the end of the trail where the calm 
iceberg filled blue lake lies in splendid isolation. 
Granite shores with ragged trees, survivors of the 
wintry blasts in this highest stronghold among the 
glaciers, and Riegelhuth Minaret a solitary guard at 


the far end. 

Back in camp and filled with the grandeurs 
around us, our aesthetic gears go into reverse and 
we think Chinese, Hebrew, and Egyptian poetry - 
pfuf ! We'll write an American poem about nothing I 

NON-REPRESENTATIONAL REPRESENTATION OF BASE CAMP 

Dean is in the kitchen 
Cooking meat and pies 
(and other things, too) 

Cliff is in the creek bed 
Catching fish on flies 
(and cutting ice, too) 

The little Jacksons stole the show 
The sweethearts of the trip 
(and Beatrice could dance 
and climb Ritter, too) 

Ned was making like a bridge 
And telling ladies not to slip 
(and one did and got wet, too) 

Peter taught the small fry 
To fish without a sound 

(and paint and saw wood, too) 

Bob gave everyone a smile 
And banged the gong around 

(and made everyone get up, too) 

Merle and Bill went up the hill 
And made the boys go quicker 
(and women and children, too) 

They roped them up and pushed them down 
So they could climb up Ritter 

(and get up and down the hill to 
breakfast, too) 

Marcella's frosting biscuits 
She stayed up half the night 
(and she was the belle of the 
ballet, too) 







WEDNESDAY, JULY 25 


Heidi wanted Heidi’s string 
They almost had a fight 

(and the one that interfered almost 
got killed, too) 

Oliver pulled a fast one 
He took it on the lamm 
(and took Gene Serr, too) 

He SAID he went to Whitney 
To get a jar of jam 

(and the larder full of apple, plum, 
and Boysenberry, too) 

Mary dyed her hair beet red 
She thot she’d shine with splendor 
(and get all the attention, too) 

She sang too loud, her hair fell down 
Please page the witch of Endor 
(she was a Queer one, too) 

Heinie missed the party 
He stayed at home in bed 

(but no one else did and had a 
good time, too) 

Mary Kay and Pat sang loud 
They nearly split my head 

(and even a garbage man’s daughters 
should be quiet sometimes, too) 

Dorothea, Jean, and Sydney 
Stretched out on a rug 

(and I did too, but that was later) 

And though I couldn't see it 
They said they had a bug 

(and a pile of mosquitoes, too) 

Sing a song of Base Camp 
The Minarets are near 

(and Banner and Ritter, too) 

Shadow Creek is lovely 
Let's come back every year 

(and go somewhere else once in awhile, too) ^ 


Everybody is staying in camp today so breakfast 
is leisurely - have time to enjoy the jumbo prunes, 
scrambled eggs, Canadian bacon and hot rolls. Take 
another turn at K.P. - cleaning lettuce and pre¬ 
paring it for salad tonight - millions of heads 
seems like. Returning to ray camp can’t help notic¬ 
ing how busy everyone is for an off day. At the 
Campfire bowl the children are singing and dancing 
rehearsing for their play, men are chopping wood or 
carrying large bags of ice for the meat safe - 
others are inspecting gear for tomorrow's climb. 

Have a date with my model for another sitting and 
we just get to work when men and boys come dashing 
through my camp with coils of rope which they wind 
around trees, in and out of the rocks and around 
people - in fact we are in the middle of the rock- 
climbing class - but, concentration is the keynote 
to success and we go on working to the tune of ’’up 
rope”, "belay there”, "The rope is slipping", "Get 
closer to the edge", "Put your full weight on the 
rope and step back", etc. At lunch time the tea 
Dorothea brews and serves is very welcome - in fact 
we are about to fall apart with the stress and 
strain of our quiet morning at home. I'm sure the 
rock climbers have thought of every emergency and 
are more than ready for it. 

My air mattress is leaking so have to make an 
expedition to the creek. Blow it up and stand on 
it" until the bubbles begin to rise. The children 
think this is great fun and play like the mattress 
is a raft. Finally find the leak before the whole 
thing disintegrates - a little adhesive fixes 
things and I’d better take it home while it's still 
functioning. 

Another U o'clock tea party takes the edge off 
our appetites but we can still handle the spaghetti 
dinner - especially the ice cream. At campfire the 
children present the story of the Pied Piper but in 
the end instead of being locked up in a mountain 
they dance around the campfire and sing songs. 










laid out in rows like Pigs-in-blankets but they find 
it hard to quiet down and there is much popping in 
and out of heads and calls of "good night" and 
"Happy Landing." 

THURSDAY, JULY 26. 

The sleeping bags have disappeared from commiss¬ 
ary so I guess the PH.D.'S left at 5:30 A.M. The 
Grandma's are off to Volcanic Ridge with Peter today. 

Am torn between that and a trip to Garnet Lake. The 
trip up the ridge will mean a stiff climb, no shade, 
and no water; of course there's the view of the sur¬ 
rounding country and Minaret Lake when you get there. 
Frances Payne offers to lead the trip to Garnet Lake 
so that's it ! The trail winding along Shadow Creek, 
past the construction camp, is cool and shady and we 
stop as often as we like to admire the snow dotted 
Iron Mountains across the shadowy valley, criss-crossed 
with hard highlights and sombre shadows, or look for 
botrychium, cassiope, and shooting stars among the low 
sedges and springy grasses bordering the springs and 
tiny tarns. The last half mile before the lake is 
through a tiny alpine pass - a little running creek, 
lush meadows all around, and high red walls on 
either side. At last we come out to the head of the 
switchbacks leading down to the lake and see the 
whole beautiful picture. For my money there's noth- iqI 


ing else like it anywhere. At the head of the 
lake the spectacular and majestic Banner and Ritter 
with enormous snowfields running the full length 
of the steep mountainside and partially covering 
the lake itself. The lake lies in a basin of 
granite and here and there dozens of little is¬ 
lands dotted with dwarfed pines invite any swimmer 
hardy enough to brave the cold water to come out 
and explore. On the side above the waterfall at 
the outlet large masses of metamorphic rock form 
a huge barrier but even here the sturdy hemlocks 
thrive and make a splash of color. Tiny coves 
along the water's edge make fine private bathing 
beaches and the shallow water is warn to the touch. 

For lunch we take over a spot just vacated by 
two people with a burro. They have been on the 
trail for a month and plan to stay as long as 
their food holds out. The burro, Joe, is a friend¬ 
ly fellow and loves everyone, especially those who 
find a piece of sugar for him. After lunch some 
people go down to the waterfall to search for gar¬ 
nets and explore an old mine said to contain copper 
and zinc ore; others swim in various parts of the 
lake, and others sketch or just loaf in the warm 
air and enjoy the scenery. This is quite a change 
from Shadow Creek. It is absolutely quiet - no 
roaring water or heavy winds - even the conies 
whistle softly, and a single gull circles lazily 
over the surface of the water. 

The trail back to camp is well marked so we 
finally set off in small groups or singly for 
home. Winding slowly up the trail we just look 
and look and never seem to be able to get enough. 
The afternoon shadows on the glacier seem to stir 
hidden and subconscious longings as old as the 
mountains themselves. Chan Fan-Sheng, a poet of 
the Ijth Century apparently felt this too: 

"Cliffs that rise a thousand feet 

Without a break 

Lake that stretches out for miles 

Without a wave 









Rocks that are white through all the year 

Without a stain 

Pine-tree woods, winter and summer 

Ever-green 

Streams that ever flow 

Without a pause. 

Trees that for twenty thousand years 

Your vows have kept. 

You have suddenly healed the pain of a 
traveler’s heart 

And moved his brush to write a new song." 

Yes, indeed, Garnet is my favorite of all the 
lakes ! I will look at any other lakes anywhere any 
time but I have a feeling this belongs to my heart. 
Ambling home alone in the cool shadows among the giant 
boulders and fallen trees that cover the mountainside 
the wonderful quiet of utter solitude creeps over 
everything. Shadow Creek in the late afternoon is 
beautiful. It’s shallow in most places but it runs 
so swiftly and silently over golden glittering sand 
beds, thru tree-shaded marshy swamp land, and 
thunders busily down steep gorges like an intent 
and preoccupied messenger on an important mission. 

Dinner is delayed for an hour but the Ritter 
gang hasn't come in. The Chop Suey and Apricot cake 
are delicious but we can't seem to enjoy it too much - 
keep listening for yodels, shouts, or something - 
nothing but the roar of the waterfall. Finally go to 
campfire and Jim Barbour does his best to entertain 
us with the swing of his kilts and old broken-down 
jokes, the quartet harmonizes beautifully, and a 
stray string from Minsky's puts on an act but we just 
can't take our minds off the climbers - WOT HOPPEN' - 
that's what we want to know - WOT HOPPEN'. Finally 
at 8 o'clock we hear a loud whooping. Bob rings the 
chimes and Dean bangs on a dishpan - the Ritter gang 
is in - thank goodness - no bones broken and nobody 
lost - they troop into campfire, Oliver in the lead 
wrapped in yards and yards of rope, cold, tired, and 
hungry but glad to be home and they all made it. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


The sadness begins to creep in. Have to 
pack up excess. Heinie is in the Red Cap business 
and are we glad ! Climbing up and down the mount¬ 
ain we live on is no joke. Cliff is the weight- 
master this time and he tries to be fair but the 
scales jiggle and twist and sometimes he doesn't 
notice when a bag is a LEETLE overweight. Lunch 
with Nancy B., Grace and Dorothea who are planning 

their costumes for the 
party this afternoon. 

Nancy's three-way-looking 
Picasso woman and Doro¬ 
thea's Little Boy Blue 
are intriguing but since 
I still have a hankering 
to catch that glacier in 
a certain light guess 
I'll go back to Ediza 
and sketch. It's fascina¬ 
ting to study the rela¬ 
tions of shapes in space 
and watch the subtle 
change in coloring - be¬ 



head back to camp’for the tea party. The whole 
meadow looks very festive with the art gallery 
in the background, multicolored bandannas flutter¬ 
ing in the breeze, and all the people dressed as 
strange and weird characters. Rita’s bandanna 
with the horses' heads wins first prize; Nancy B. 
of course surprised, astonished, and pleased 
everyone with her entry, winning the prize for 
costume, and Inez’ watercolor won the art prize. 

In her spare time today Nancy B. caught a 
huge fish just outside of commissary so we enjoy 
a fish fry for dinner. At campfire the Minstrel 
Show was the highlight of the evening - so much 
talent is exceptional. Prizes distributed for 
the people who did the most work and it's hard to 











choose. Have to hit the trail tomorrow so breaks up 
early. 

SATURDAY, JULY 28. 

The last breakfast is over and people are 
standing around in little groups saying a last good¬ 
bye before hitting the trail to Agnew Meadows. 

Shadow Creek is cool and lovely in the morning sun¬ 
light. From Shadow Lake we stop and look back to 
admire the Minarets. At the end of the lake instead 
of wading through the water as the horses did we 
have a steep climb up over the granite. Even after 
two weeks of climbing this is hard work. Down again 
into the forest, past what looks like a big fisher¬ 
men's camp with bed spaces and corrals, we follow the 
plunging roaring creek. Stop at the San Joaquin 
River for lunch and wait for the pack train. Can 
see the hot sandy places ahead and hate to hit the 
trail but finally take the plunge and plow through 
the dust, up the last steep hill and then the wonder¬ 
ful coolness of Agnew Meadows. 

Arrive at the corral about 2 o'clock and since 
there is no sign of dunnage we decide to see the 
Devil's Postpile. These giant sticks of granite 
are frightening - would hate to think what would 
happen if someone pulled the bottom ones out. Doz¬ 
ens of children splashing around in the river running 
through Reds Meadows reminds us of baths. So the 
next stop is at the sulphur springs where a huge 
granite tub of soft warm water sends us into ecstac- 
ies. Can't stay too long tho, there's a long line 
waiting. Back at the corral just in time to see 
the pack train arrive, together with the little 
Jacksons, looking fresh as daisies and showing no 
signs of wear and tear. Have a snack of sheepherders 
bread and milk and finally get the car loaded. Stop 
at Leevining for dinner and just across the street 
is a big Grayhound Bus and Eunice Tjaden who has 
charmed the bus driver into agreeing to get her to 
Reno in time to catch her train for the East. 11:00 
o'clock and the lights of Carson City appear, the 


drive has been a long coast into flaming sunsets 
of every color and description - at last Nancy 
and Grace's house and great big, soft, wonderful 
beds for everyone - Ah, what luxury! Base Camp 
was never like this ! 
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FISHING, PICNICKING & BATHING POPULAE HERE 

A favorite picnic spot near camp - Cabin Lake - named 
from the deserted log cabin which had served for years 
as a vacation retreat for a doctor and his family. 


Photograph by Oliver Kehrlein 
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Nestling on a succession of glacial steps, a~series of scenic 
lakes attract mountaineers to this region. On the first shelf 
we find Shadow Lake, and with increasing elevation and beauty 
we next discover Ediza, then Lower Iceberg, and finally as a 
climatic crescendo Upper Iceberg. Helen here describes the 
highest sapphire-like gem of the colorful series. 

Ed. 




On July 21, a day of blue skies and sunshine, 
many of the alleged grandmothers were herded up to 
Upper Iceberg Lake under the expert guidance of Cliff 
Youngquist. Our start was delayed because practical¬ 
ly all of the photographers were busy taking pictures 
of the ballet troupe which had given us such a wonder¬ 
ful performance the previous evening. So, about 10:30 
the party for Upper Iceberg began to assemble at the 
edge of the Lower Iceberg Lake. 

At 11:30 we actually started out upon the snow- 
field which dropped away from the steep rock wall and 
scree slopes into the lake's clear, ice-strewn water. 
We left behind us the hemlocks, the green meadows and 
the cheerful little flowers which soften the auster¬ 
ity of the lower lake, and stepped out onto the arctic 
route which led up into the region of cliffs, snow 
and mountain crags. 

With Cliff in the lead and Ned Thompson in the 
rear, 1*6 grandmothers grimly grasped the rope stretch¬ 
ed between them to avoid a sudden slip into the ice 
water below. Thus safeguarded, we cautiously made 


our way upwards on a long, slanting traverse across 
the snow banks. As the snow became steeper and 
covered with ice. Cliff cut endless steps with his 
ice axe, thus removing our fear of the icy waters 
below. We were glad to pause occasionally and sur¬ 
vey the lovely scene around us — the wild, steep- 
walled cirque which cradles Lower Iceberg, the 
craggy wall of the Minarets with the precipitous 
glacier plastered against the black rock, the noon¬ 
day sparkle of the lake water, and over all the 
serene deep blue Sierra sky. 

Another diversion which held us spell-bound 
during these pauses was the sight of five tiny 
forms pinned halfway up the Minaret wall on the 
snow, creeping with infinite slowness up toward 
the bergsehrund above Minaret Glacier. First one 
little dot moved out along the snow, then another, 
gradually rising higher on the awesome slopes. 

Their precarious position made us feel so safe and 
comfortable by contrast that we found ourselves 
wondering why we were using a rope. We were grate- 





ful that they chose this particular day for their 
climb and that we were so well-placed to watch their 
performance. 

Our own route brought us out from the upper 
edge of the snowslide onto the rocky slopes below 
the outlet of Upper Iceberg Lake. We climbed over 
the loose and unstable rocks to its shores in time 
for a late lunch about one-thirty. Ned, the re¬ 
sourceful wood finder, fetched dead timber for a 
tea fire. While we ate and sipped, we surveyed the 
stark scene around about us. In contrast to the 
ice-strewn surface of the lower lake we were some¬ 
what surprised to find the upper lake was practi¬ 
cally free of icebergs floating in its sapphire 

W3.iy0l* • 

After lunch most of the group scrambled over 
the talus and snow along the shoreline to the south 
end of the lake. Here a low glaciated dike stretched 
like a balcony between the Minarets and Vulcanic 
Ridge. The view to the south, we were delighted to 
find, was equal to that from a mountain top. Below 
us lay Minaret Lake with its indented shoreline which 
Oliver is enthusiastically considering for next year' 
base camp. We looked long at the distant panorama, 
everyone clicking his camera at least once. Reluct¬ 
antly we turned back to our lunch spot, picked up 
our knapsacks, took a look at the glacier climbers^ 
now at the lip of the bergsehrund, and started back 
to camp. 

On the return we dropped down a scree and reck 
slope to the snowfields at the lake’s edge where, 
due to the softened snow, no rope was needed. We 
sauntered leisurely along the lake shore and soon 
were trudging down the trail among the hemlocks and 
flowery meadows, made even more lovely by the song 
of white-crowned sparrows. 



















THE END OF A LONG, LONG HIKE 

by 

Clare McGee 


AUGUST 20, 1951 

Perhaps Sierra Club mountaineers don’t believe 
in a simple hiking technique, perhaps they prefer to 
come into camp looking tired and dusty, or maybe they 
just don't know this secret. It was told by a 
rugged mountaineer and veteran hiker of two contin¬ 
ents to a group "pack tripping" over a hundred miles 
of Yosemite country years ago. 

"Just stop for a few minutes by the last stream 
or lake before you reach your destination, civiliza¬ 
tion or camp, whichever it may be. Bathe your face 
repeatedly, have a drink (of water, of course), and 
if possible rest a minute." It may sound silly, but 
just try it once and you’ll be convinced. 

Time didn't permit all this luxury on the return 
from the Rush Creek pack trip when we arrived in 
camp as the dinner gong sounded. It was perfect 
timing with ten hours of pretty steady pushing to 
cover eighteen miles, almost all cross-country, 
but there wasn’t even a minute to spare. In such 
a"grim"situation as this, scoop up a Sierra cup full 
of water from the last stream crossing without so 
much as breaking your stride and wash your face in 
this cool refresher as you hike. It will help to 


achieve the desired result, you will feel about 
$0% less tired and dirty and hike into camp with 
vigor you thought you lost ten miles back. The 
full "treatment" achieves nearer 100$ results, 
but try it out yourself on your next long, hard, 
or hot hike and be convinced. 
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Farquhar and Gudde may not agree with George 
Wilkens, but then the best authorities do not 
always agree with Base Camp findings. Here is 
one case where fiction is stranger than the 
truth. 

Ed. 
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HOW THE MINARETS GOT THEIR NAME 
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,, as thought up by George Wilkens and enacted by the following dramatis personae 

in the order of their appearance 
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Narrator.George Wilkens 
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Master of Effects.Ottmar Goebel 

Rain.Colin Izett 

Camel Interpreter.Mary Kay Izett 

Painter of Sign "Camel"..Peter Friedrichsen 
Incidental Music.Ethel Werfel 

INTRODUCTION 

Following the Narrator’s Prologue is a brief synopsis of the first act. 

Next are the second and third acts of the play as presented in Base Camp. 

Prologue 

Narrator: 

Soft ! Oh this tapestry of night 
We soon will fling full many a sight; 

We will depict a by-gone era, 

With many a laugh and many a tear-a; 

Mountains will rise and heavens thunder- 
But ne'er you fear, you won't be under. 

East will meet West, I tell you true. 

A camel yet will come in view. 

Be the alert, to flaws forbearing 
And wondrous things will get an airing ! 

The time? Eighty-some years ago, 

When only few could boast to know 
That this Sierra did exist- 

Synopsis of Act 1 

John, an American, meets Ahmad, a Moslem, on the Mojave Desert. 

He saves his life. He then suggests that since Ahmad is prevented 
from making the long pilgrimage to Mecca because of infirmities, he 
go with John into his Holy Land, the High Sierra. They go and a 
number of things ensue, major of which is the near fatal accident 
to John: an avalanche is hurled down upon him by Mammoth Mountain 
- the dastardly deed being done at the request of another mountain 
situated to the ^vest which today is known at Mount Ritter. However 
John is not killed by the avalanche but only struck unconscious. 

n)i 

| ! 


You were unborn - unthought of - list ! 
No name was yet on Ritter—Banner, 

The Minarets in a like manner 
Were yet unnamed; nameless the lakes 
Ediza-Shadow; all that wakes. 

Here in this haunt where Nature's king 
Had not espied that noble thing 
Known as the White Man. Some had heard 
Of his strange antics-via bird, 

And via breezes-but the actual, 

White Home Sapiens, the factual 

Was not vouchsafed then till the time 

This story starts.. .Scat, potent rhyme! 


















During his lapse into unconsciousness he has a beautiful 
and prophetic dream. He dreams of the modern Sierra 
Base Camper. Because of this he awakens eager to go on, 
but Ahmed is not. Nevertheless he acquiesces in his 
friend's wishes and upon seeing the pinnacles, now known 


as the Minarets, from a distance, 
tug toward them. 


also feels a powerful 


Act 2 

Narrator: 


Two days are gone and we are shifting 
Near to the ground where, heads uplifting. 
The self-same rugged spires are 
Which late we saw but from afar. 

Here in the heart of a great range. 

We find white people. Is this strange? 
Well, yes and no - back in that day 
First Geological Survey - 
And Geographical - were made. 

Let's, with imagination's aid, 

Give greeting to those mountaineers - 
Famous Clarence King and his compeers.... 



(Clarence King, Gardner and Bolander enter and 


why not call him Ritter? 

seat 

themselves 

on stumps about the fire) 

Gardner 

You mean after Karl Ritter, the Ger¬ 

Gardner 

Clarence, what name are we going to 


man geographer? 



give to that mountain which we 

DIDN'T climb? 

'King 

That's right. He was the founder 
of Modern Comparative Geography. 

King 


We better not give him any one of 
the names I called him while we were 

Gardner 

A good suggestion. 



climbing. 

Bolander 

Boys, since I wasn't with you, tell 

Bolander 

You seem to think the mountain was 


me about the climb. 



to blame for your not getting to 
the top - and not the storm. 

Gardner 

Clarence, you tell him. 

King 


(chuckling) I almost do.....But 

l5 King 

Oh, he will laugh - just as you did - 















some majesty. 


Gardner 

King 

Bolander 

King 

Gardner 

King 


(King stops 
side unseen 

Gardner 


but, really never have I felt so 
strongly that a mountain hold a grudge 
against its climbers. 

But that's fantastic ! 

I'll grant you that it sounds so - 
like superstition of the rankest kind. 
But let me tell you more; I heard him 
speak. 

(Mocking, but in a friendly way) I 
suppose he spoke in German since his 
name is Ritter. 


Bolander Cathedral Spires I - No, that's 

been used. 

King We have until tomorrow. Who will 

climb one with me? That may give 
us a name. 

(There is no response from the group; after a mom¬ 
ent John speaks up.) 

John I’ll climb with you....If you will 

have me. 


I could say yes - that he said "Donner- 
wetter" and that brought on the storm - 
but that's not true. 


(All are surprised) 

King And who are you, my friend? 


What did he say? 


John 


All jests aside, he spoke of Chief 
Tenaya - the Indian Chief captured in 
'5>?. "There was a man," said Ritter, 
and then, "I hate the white man. 
Mountains want to keep their clothing 
of trees and wild flowers." That's 
what he said, whether you believe it 
or not. 

to light his nine, John and Ahmad enter at 
by others and King continues.) 

By the by, what is to be our name for 
these grand pinnacles that we are 
camping near? 


King 


John 

i 

iMoslem 

! 

| 

John 


What is your name for them? You're 
the poetic one, Clarence. 

Quite frankly, I*m at a loss. It must 
encompass ALL the pinnacles and have 


King 

'.John 


My name is John. This is my good 
friend Ahmad. You are Clarence, 

I hear. 

Yes, Clarence King (with gestures) 
my fellcw workers, Bolander, Gard¬ 
ner .... others of our group are out 
with instruments - 

You spoke of climbing. Shall we 
attempt it while the day is young? 

John, Allah knows I would not spoil 
your fun - but can you not look up¬ 
ward.... and not climb? 

Ahmad, let me ask Clarence some¬ 
thing (to King) you have climbed 
before? 

I have. 

See, Ahmad....He’s not dead! 


King 


































Moslem 

Wondrous name of the prophet ! He is 
not dead: therefore you cannot die 
while climbing. I never have met 
such a fountain of wisdom. 

King 

Why are you so afraid, Ahmad? Re¬ 
member, Mohammed went to the mount¬ 
ain - because the mountain would not 
come to Mohammed. 

John 

(gently rebuking King) Do not mock, 

Clarence.Ahmad, good bye. We 

both have guardian angels. 

Moslem 

(solemnly) I will give you mine - I 
have no use for them....Allah be with 
you. 


(King and John leave, John waving a good bye to Ahmad, 
Moslem takes prayer rug to one side and kneels. 

Others note him but are respectful. He is still kneel¬ 
ing when there comes lightning flashes and rolling 
thunder. Moslem stops praying and indicates his con¬ 
cern by walking about, cowering.) 


Bolander 

It’s nothing.only a storm....and 

a long ways off. 


(But soon the thunder follows the lightning more 
swiftly, besides which we hear diabolical laughter, 
that of Ritter. He also speaks, or rather roars.) 


Ritter 

Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ! 

Rage ! Blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanes, spout ! 


(A shower is simulated by a few cups of water thrown 
into air - then, after a flash, a Sierra splits a 
piece of wood. This is lightning striking a tree.) 


Ritter 


(of course in this scene, unseen) 
You blunderer I Not the pine tree J 


11 ' 


Moslem 


(cowering) Astaghferrallah. 

Astaghferrallah....Astaghferrallah ! 


(But the 
Bolander 
Moslem 

Gardner 

Moslem 

Bolander 

Moslem 

Gardner 

Moslem 

Bolander 

Moslem 

Gardner 

Bolander 


storm is now nearly played out-it stops) 

IWhat does Astaghferrallah mean? 

Astaghferrallah?.I seek shelter 

in God from Satan. 

You do not like the symphony of 
storm? 

No I do not. In Paradise there must 
be other notes, or I will think it 
Hades. 

There must be many Paradises for 
many tastes. 

You talk just like friend John. 

John believes these mountains are 
holy mountains. 

You are strangely paired. Are you 
old friends? 

We are good friends. Almost I feel 
that meeting John has been Mecca 
and Medina for me....Do you think 
the storm could have done them harm? 

Those few flashes? Why it was over 
before it was begun! 

That’s right, it was brief ! Allah 
be praised for that. (He opens 
Koran) Forgive me if I read.... 

Certainly — 

Surely — 
















(Moslem has hardly begun reading when voices of King 
and John are heard outside. After a moment they 
enter. John leaning somewhat upon King.) 


Bolander 

You have not climbed your pinnacle 
THAT quickly? 

King 

No-we—we—we thought better of it. 

Moslem 

John, you look ashen-hued. You are 
not ill? 

John 

No, Ahmad, no....Just a little mount¬ 
ain sick....perhaps (He crumbles in 
a heap) 

Moslem 

John ! (He crouches beside his friend 
- speaks to King) What has happened? 

King 

While he was climbing, a rock was 
loosened by the storm. It struck him 
on the head. 

Moslem 

0 hateful-Hateful mountains !... 

Satanic mountains ! 

(He gets blankets and with the help 
of others beds John carefully) 
(Beethoven's Eroica, Second Movement 
is hummed.) 

CURTAIN 

Act 3 


HOW THE MINARETS GOT THEIR NAME 

(Gong announces commencement of Act. Scene: John is 
still in his bed with Ahmad on another close by. He 
has fallen asleep while praying. We hear the call of 
the Muezzin from off scene.) 


Muezzin 


Mighty is the Lord-Mighty is the Lord 


Mighty is the Lord-Mighty is the Lord. 

I bear witness there is no God but God 

I bear witness there is no God but God 

I bear witness Mohammed is the messenger of God 

I bear witness Mohammed is the messenger of God 

Come hither to prayer-Come hither to prayers 

Come hither to salvation-Come hither to salvation 

God is just...There is no other God but God. 

(After the Muezzin’s call to prayer a few seconds 
elapse and then an Arabian, leading a Camel, cones 
on. (It may be that a girl canes on at the same 
time bearing a sign which she shows audience. It 
reads "Camel”. The camel is an obstreperous beast, 
pulling the Arabian hither and yon.) 

Arabian Now, Fatima I.... .No, no, Fatima! 

.Naughty Fatima! There’s a 

good Fatima ! Bismillah ! You 
humpbacked brat of a Camel! Cone 
here ! That’s no way to act in 
Mecca ! 

(These last words - fron Bismillah on - are effect¬ 
ive. Fatima becomes meek and follows Arabian off 
scene. Perhaps Camel give a final kick as it 
follows.) 

(We hear a portion of the Muezzin's Call and a few 
worshippers cross scene in obedience to call.) 

Muezzin Cone hither to prayer-Come hither 

to prayers-Come hither to salva¬ 

tion. .. 


(Under cover of the worshippers 
Minarets have grouped on scene. 

.j^rd Minaret (Pointing) It 


crossing, the 

) 

is He who dreams 



















2nd Minaret 
1st Minaret 

3rd Minaret 

1st Minaret 

3rd Minaret 


2nd Minaret 


in anger of us. 

It is he ’whom we must placate. 

It is he who is great of soul and 
worthy to be won. 

How can we let him know that it was 
thunderbolt, not I, who did it? 

(after a moment, motions:) Speak 
to him. 

(going forward with trepidation) 

Pat-Pat-(Moslem tosses about) 

(to other Minarets) He muttereth im¬ 
precations ! (But First Minaret again 
motions her forward) High tempered 
one. (He tosses) I mean calm, placid 
one. (tossing and muttering) I will 

-if you will only let me speak. 

(He tosses again - murmurs in sleep) 

No •-We are not Satanic ones I 

(She holds her ears-speaks to others) 

The language he uses ! 

(1st Minaret indicates that she is to 
yield to 2nd Minaret, who now steps 
forward in her place.) 

(Throughout there is the same tossing 
and mumbling and perhaps in certain 
places a movement of the lips without 
speech, on the part of Moslem) 

Noble one-We would like to 

explain-Will you listen, 

please-No, we are not sons of per¬ 
dition-We did not harm your 

friend-Not !-Another mountain. 

He, whom you named RITTER, He told 

the thunderbolt. He is to blame- 

(Moslem tosses more vigorously than 


before) By the beard of the Pro¬ 
phet, YES! ....By the beard of the 
Prophet, YOU are impossible ! (But 
he is pulled back, away from the 
Moslem, by 1st Minaret, who now 
steps forward) 

The peace of Allah be with you, and 
may the prophet be a mediator be¬ 
tween us. Your friend is NOT great¬ 
ly hurt and will climb many mount¬ 
ains ere the pastures of bliss beck¬ 
on from the beyond. 

(There is some movement on the part 
of the Moslem, but one can see he 
is greatly mollified) 

But, pious one, they STROVE to gain 

your ear-No, we do not exonerate 

Mount Ritter - it is a blot upon our 
range. But likewise is it true: 
White man has ravaged mountains, and 
if they revolt, is it not human, al¬ 
most?-1 am glad !-Very glad ! 

I knew that once we had gained en¬ 
trance to it, your heart would see 

our side- 

Allah be with you, too. (He goes 
back to other Minarets) 


3rd Minaret Now he dreams peacefully! 

(Slowly they withdraw and dancing girls come in. 
They weave sinuously about, stroke the cheek of the 
Moslem, then leave. Again we hear a part of the 
Muezzin's Call) 

Muezzin Mighty is the Lord-Come hither to 

prayers-Come hither to salvation. 

There is no other God but God. 

(At the close of the Muezzin's call enter King, 


1st Minaret 
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Gardner and Bolander) 
King 


Gardner 


King 

John 

King 

John 

Bolander 

John 

King 

John 


They’re both asleep, (pointing to 
Moslem) I can understand his sleep¬ 
ing now. 

So can I. I don’t think he slept a 
wink last night. I came over once and 
found him listening to his friend's 
heart beat. Suddenly John stirred. A 
tremor went through the Moslem. ”He 
is alive !" he said....I think more 
highly of humanity, now I’ve met him. 
(John moves) 

I think John’s waking. (John does 
wake and gives start.) 

Huh ’.Seems I’ve been far 

away ’ 

You may have been. You have slept 
the clock around. 

That's why I feel so rested, (feels 
head) I think I have a bump. 

You have an ostrich egg I 

(speaking to King) At least I have a 
trophy from our climb. 

John, we will climb again, you and I. 
Now my friends and I must scoot ! 

So soon? I wished to have you brief 
me in Geology, and many things. Oh ! 
What have you named them? I mean 
our pinnacles. 


John 


King 


Moslem 


John 


Moslem 


King 

Moslem 

John 

Moslem 


We haven't named them! We have racked 
our brains, but to no avail. "Temples l^o 


of the gods" was one suggestion - 
and discarded. "Washington Spires" 
was another. Thumbs down on that. 
"Poe’s Pinnacles" -"Pinnacles of 
St. Paul" -a dozen things, all voted 
down. We had hopes for something 
from you or from your friend. 

(shaking his head) I’m not quali¬ 
fied and my friend, I’m afraid he's 
not fond of mountains. His names 
would burn holes into the maps. 
(Moslem is waking) Oh, hello Ahmad ! 

John! (He gets up quickly and goes 
to his friend) 

I'm quite all right, really! 

Allah be praised ! (Looks aloft) 
Allah the merciful, Allah the all- 
compassionate ! (He sees others) 

Good morning! 

Good afternoon ! You, too, have 
slept! 

I know-1 know!-John, I 

had the most inspiring dream ! .... 
These are exalted mountains ! 

Wonder of wonders '. 

I made the pilgrimage ! In my dream, 
I made the pilgrimage ! I went to 
Mecca ! No Bedouins attacked our 
caravan. I saw all - heard all. 
Thousands and thousands of faithful, 
from every land, visiting holy 
places. They took bless3d earth 
from the grave of Mohammld, they 
filled their bottles with holy water 



























from the fountain in the Kaaba..... 

I heard the babble of the bazaars. 

I heard - 0 John, I heard the 

Muezzin calling to the faithful! 

These spires of ours - these gigan¬ 
tic spires - were all minarets. 

The call came right from them 
(sings it) "Come hither to prayer 

.Cane hither to prayers" It 

floated over the city like a cloud 
of beauty. It was as though a moon¬ 
less desert had found a tongue to 

proclaim to-morrow's sunrise. 

It is a wonderful thing, John, the 
Muezzin's call from the Minarets. 

John 

(softly) Minarets ! (to King) The 
name you sought for I Ahmad has 
found it for you. Minarets * 

(Ahmad is bewildered - looks from 
face to face) 

King 

It is a very fitting name. Gentle¬ 
men, what do you think of it? 

Gardner 

Signally aopropriate. 

Bolander 

I concur..."Minarets"...It is a 
natural. 

King 

We are agreed? Very well, they shall 
be called Minarets ! 

Minarets 

(off scene) 'Ray I 

(They hold shout of joy for a few 

seconds) 

King 

I feel that they can rear their heads 
more proudly still, now they are 
"Minarets !" Ahmad (he shakes his 
hand) You have done nobly by them. 
(King then shakes John's hand and 



leaves, others following his example 
John and Ahmad remain.) 

Moslem 

John, I want to tell you more of my 
dream: How we visited the tomb of 
Eve: how we climbed the sacred 
mountain, the hill of Arafat; how 

I threw stones at the pillar of 

Satan and offered up prayers for 

John 

(interrupting) And I want to hear 
your dream, Ahmad. We must both 
take it to our hearts for its deep 
meaning... But just now the thought 
of one greater than myself cones to 
me and I would like to utter it. 

Look upon the trees, Ahmad- 

"The countless hosts of the forests 
- hushed and tranquil - towering 
above one another on the slopes of 
the hills like a devout audience. 

The setting sun fills them with 
amber light, and seems to say: My 
peace I give unto you. 


(The violin plays and they stand motionless, John 
with his arm about Ahmad's shoulder.) 

There is the humming of Wagner's Tannhauser-Overture 

THE END 
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CONTRASTS IN FORM, COLOR AND TEXTURE 
VOLCANIC RIDGE FROM LOWER NIDIVER LAKE 

For a million years glaciers have written their story here, 
quarrying out glacial amphitheaters, chains of lake basins 
and deep gorge like valleys. Where the rock has resisted, 
the ponderous ice stream has rounded off its form and pol¬ 
ished its surface. 'Where the mountains have risen above 
its destructive action, the ice has gnawed at their bases 
and the avalanches have gourged out deep troughs in their 
faces. 


Photograph by James MacBride 
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VOLCANIC RIDGE 
OR 

HOW THE F. F.’s GOT THEIR TITLE 
>A as noted by Warren Coolbaugh 

The first Ph. D. trip of the second period at Base Camp was the ascent of Volcanic 
Ridge on July 18, 1951. 

. . i 

Statistics: 

Base Camp elevation- 9,200 ft. 

Volcanic Ridge summit- 11,200 ft. 


. //. 

/• ' V 


Oldest member- 
Youngest member- 


<h>~ 

**Cv 


We climbed directly up 
the north face of the ridge, 
using second and third class x 
rock techniques, with some roping, x 




Personnel: 

Merle Wilson (leader) 
Virginia Robinson 
Mary Alice Abbott 
Tony Gamero 
Mark Marquis 
Ray Broderson 
Scudder Nash 
George Wilkins 


6 l years 
11 years 


Charles (Van) Van Meter 
Ed Peterson 
Don Graham 
Kenneth Rich 
Eunice Tjaden 
Mary Galton 
Jim Coolbaugh 
Warren Coolbaugh 




and some I 4 O to 60 degree step cuttingA 
in spring snow. vA ^ 

Of course,the people on the party 
were responsible for its success. This 
is always the case on Sierra Club outings. 

Our leader. Merle Wilson, .showed rare dis¬ 
cretion in setting a pace that all could keep, 
and his mountaineering skill was evident at all times j\ 
even when he was giving a "vertical" lecture over a 
30 foot cliff on the art of tying the bowline; or 
arguing with Dr. Mark Marquis in geological vs. path- 'x 
ological terms; or holding up the entire party while 'A 

he rummaged through his rucksack to find his camera 
to take cheese-cake pictures with Ritter and Banner 
as a backdrop; or while he was demonstrating, on the 


top of the mountain, a false tooth castanet accomp¬ 
animent to a yodel. 

Speaking of bowline knots, there were four 
members who needed this knot—and had practice 



while on the climb. They were Tony (double 
bowline) Gamero, Ed Peterson, Mark Marquis, 
and Ray Broderson. 

The value of roping in 
mountain climbing also 
came in mighty handily 
on this trip. Tony 
-jp- Gamero lost his 

balance, apd 

- v * N '' was stopped 









in his slide on the snow by Merle and Mary; and Jim 
Coolbaugh was belayed by his rope-mates to recover 
his dark glasses. 

Red nail polish suddenly became an important 
factor while we were on the summit. Fortunately it 
was supplied by Mary Galton. Various unidentified 
cups were properly labeled, and arguments avoided. 
Mary was also observed near the summit recruiting 
male cheesecake (red socks only) for photos with the 
Minarets as a background. 

Higher elevations affect people in unexpected 
fashions. Someone on this trip looked back and 
said, "Look at the light in Ediza." Then someone 
else said, "The light that lies in a woman's eyes, 
and Ediza, Ediza.". That started something. 

We should have been wary of the gleam in our 
leader's eye. He had announced earlier that our 
return route would be via Upper Iceberg Lake and 
Ediza. However, while on the summit, a threaten¬ 
ing storm gave him an excuse to get us off the 
mountain by the fastest route, which was via snow 
fields-the fanny way. 

The first slide was fast and wet; the second 
fast, wet and cold; the third faster, wetter and 
colder; and the fourth, fifth and sixth, soggy.... 

So soggy, in fact, that wet clothing interfered 
with rappelling practice just above camp. 

It is suggested that members of this party, in 
addition to earning their Ph.D.'s for the climb, be 
awarded the F. F. or Frigid Fanny degree, for ser¬ 
vice beyond the call of duty. 
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SPLITTING THE INFINITIVE 
as given by Stan Abrams 


Sat. Rev. Lit. 3-27-1*8 


One of the most closely guarded secrets of the 
era can now be told, how an anonymous group of 
grammarians, working in secrecy in a remote section 
of the country, have finally succeeded in splitting 
the infinitive. 

The so-called "Bronx-Project" got under way 
in 19l*3, with the installation of a huge infinitron 
specially constructed for the job by Cal Tech 
philologists. Though the exact details are still 
withheld for reasons of security, it is possible to 
describe the general process. 

From a stockpile of fissionable gerunds, en¬ 
cased in leaden cliches to prevent radioactivity, 
a suitable subject is withdrawn and placed in the 
infinitron together with a small amount of syntax. 
All this material must be handled with great care 
as the slightest slip may lead to a painful sole¬ 
cism. Once inside the apparatus, the gerund is 
whirled about at great speed, meanwhile being bom¬ 
barded by small particles. A man with a Gender 
Counter stands always ready to warn the others if 
the Alpha-Betical rays are released in such quanti¬ 
ties as to render the scientists neuter. The effect 
of the bombardment is to dissociate the whirling 
parts of speech from one another until at length an 
infinitive splits off from its gerund and is ejected 
from the machine. It is picked up gingerly with a 
pair of hanging clauses and plunged in a bath of 
pleonasm. When it cools, it is ready for use. 

The question is often asked, "Can other coun¬ 
tries likewise split the infinitive?" I think we 
can safely answer, "No." Though it is true that 
Russia, for one, is known to have large supplies 
of thesaurus hidden away behind the Plural Mount¬ 


ains, it is doubtful if the Russians possess the 
scientific technique. They have the infinitive 
but not the knowhow. 

And that is something on which to congratu¬ 
late our own brave pioneers in the field of 
grammatical research. Once it was thought that 
the infinitive could never be split - at least, 
not without terrible repercussions. We have 
shown that it is quite possible, given the nec¬ 
essary skill and courage, to unquestionably and 
without the slightest shadow of a doubt, accomp¬ 
lish this modern miracle. 

(See how easy, once you know how?) 
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LACY PETTICOATS FOR OUR PRINCESSES 


Snow "bom streams from Ritter pause to cascade; 
over a glacier polished buttress and curtain 
hidden ouzel's nests with a twin set of foamy 
falls. The secret falls were well guarded "by 
the tall, graceful hemlock (Princesses among 
Sierra trees) above Ediza Lake. 


Photograph by James MacBride 
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CAMPFIRE REPORT 
LAST TWO-WEEK PERIOD OF SIERRA CLUB BASE CAMP 
July 30, 1951 to Aug. 10, 1951 
By Constance Sommer 


JULY 30, 1951 


The program of activities of each of the 
three camps were similar—but different—alike 
in name and objective but unalike in points of 
view and how the:/ were accomplished. It is 
very interesting to see how the members of each 
camp met each nroblem and enjoyed each activi¬ 
ty in their respective ways.! 

Here is how Connie Sommers saw and recorded 
the events, as related at campfire—in her own 
cheery way. 


With eighty-five 
per cent First Basemen 
the third group of 
Base Campers gathered 
’round the first offi¬ 
cial campfire under 
Oliver's leadership. 

Ernest Arnold was ap¬ 
pointed official song 

leader and led us off to a good start. Bill Wal¬ 
lace, taking on the job o" M. C., made a dire 
threat about live coals. 

Lost and Found, directed by Cliff Youngquist, 
revealed the talents of Ray Woods, Stan Keenan, 
Cerena Longstreth, Charles Coit and Stan Abrams. 
Now we knew what we’d be in for. 

Oliver announced coming campfire events: the 
Children's Program; Chiura Obata's demonstration 
of Japanese painting; the First Basemen's Show and 
the Whiskereeno Contest. The next day's trip led 
by Oliver for the Grandmothers to Cabin Lake would 
be continued to Lower and Upper Iceberg Lakes by 
Cliff for those who hoped to qualify for M. A. or 
maybe Ph. D. 

The evening's surprise, "Rattlesnakes, friend 
of man," ????? a plea by Charlton Standeford, made 
us feel the need of that good stimulating choco¬ 
late. 

FISH COUNT: Pete Friedrichsen—6 in Iceberg 
(one lU"); C. Obata—3 in Cabin Lake. 

JULY 31, 1951 •• 


up our vocal cords. Cliff's 
Swedish dialect put everyone 
in the mood to hear the first 
official fish count of this 
Base Camp. 



Ed. 

Cliff told of the 
101 who started on 
the first hike— 

Cabin Lake and Lower 
and Upper Iceberg 
Lakes. Frances 
Kehrlein summarized the events at Cabin Lake, and 
Win Walker described the trek to Lower Iceberg, a 
journey made by the entire Michener family. The 
saga of the twenty-three brave souls who followed 
Cliff to Upper Iceberg was related by Peter Froth- 
ingham. (For further details, see Peter's account 
further on. 

To everyone’s delight, our "Lily Pons of Lake 
Ediza," Myrna Marple, sang a Swedish folk song and 
an encore, Danny Boy. More talent followed: Lois 
Claypool's flute solo and encore, and Edith Lloyd's 
skit. La Comida de Cucaracha, whose cast included 
Win WaTKer, Charles Coit, Bill Wallace, Charlton 
Standeford and Ernest Rogers. 

"Thompson's Base Camp Favorite," sung with feel¬ 
ing and disharmony by Chef Ned, illustrated the truth 
of the saying that "Proof of the steak is not in the 
singing,“ 


M. C. Bill Wallace called on Ernest to limber 13 $ Oliver announced that ice, snow and rock work 

















would be on the program for the next day. 

FISH COUNT: Chiura Obata - 15; Paul Wadsworth — 
b in L. Ediza; Jeff Smith—2 in Cabin L.; Helen Eggett 
1 down the stream from Commissary; Ernest Rogers—7 in 
L. Ediza (one fourteen inches in Iceberg Creek); Babs 
Rogers—1 in L. Ediza; Carl Kuchman— 2 in Cabin Creek; 
Harry Raab—b in L. Ediza, 7 in Cabin Lake (one 12 
inches). 

AUGUST 1, 1951 

The Sierra Club Song and a yodel taught and led 
by Ernest Arnold began the evening's varied program. 
Penalties for Lost and Found revealed Margaret Rowell's 
past in the Yukon and Peter Raven's talent in inter¬ 
preting South African songs. Hazel Eggett told a tall 
story about Lake Ediza. Clare McGee gave an account 
of the Ascent of the Couloir on Volcanic Ridge (grue¬ 
some details can be found on subsequent pages). 

Harry Raab entertained and instructed us with 
much useful and interesting information about fish¬ 
ing. 

Frances Kehrlein read two beautiful poems, and 
David Shipnuck sang an original song. Then came an 
important visitor from the Orient in search of the 
men's burlap. The cast for the latter included Joe 
Morgan, Dorothy Lorenz and Myrna Marple. 

Clare McGee, assisted by her little stars, 
treated us to an illuminated illustration and an 
evening of star-gazing in the nearby meadow. 

FISH COUNT: Carl Kuchman—2 in L. Ediza; Chiura 
Obata—lb in L. Ediza (one twelve inches); Paul 
Wadsworth—1 in L. Ediza and 3 in Commissary stream. 

AUGUST 2, 1951. 

Cliff arrived supported by an ice-axe but in 
fine fettle, or dialect, to conduct Lost and Found. 
Dorothy O'Hara's new harmonica was redeemed with a 
rendition of the Notre Dame Song. 

The campfire blazed to a new height under 
Charlton Standeford's tender care. 136 
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Reports of the great 
trek of the day, the Vol¬ 
canic Ridge trip led by 
Cliff, were made by Joe 
Morgan, Clare McGee, Kenny 
Dempster, and Peter Froth- 
ingham. Dorothy Lorenz 
gave a vivid description 
of the Grandmothers' hike 
to the Crowe Lakes led by 
Oliver. 

After Peter Raven's 
announcement of his trip 
to Dyke Creek and Ritter 
Gap, Stan Abrams read 
about a new and grammatical 
phase of the atomic age. 

Ed Rowell told about an absent-minded professor at 
Harvard. Then Peter Raven performed again — a 
Zulu chant and a native African call to the accomp¬ 
animent of his billy can. Cerena Longstreth's ac¬ 
count of her impressions of China concluded a most 
enjoyable campfire program. 

FISH COUNT: Walter Neill—b in L. Ediza; Fred 
Smith 1 in Crowe L., Harry Raab—the limit in Crowe 
L.; Carl Kuchmann—1 in Crowe L.; Paul Wadsworth 2 
in Crowe L. 
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AUGUST 3, 1951 

One of the highlights of the entire Base Camp 
was the demonstration of Japanese painting by Chiura 
Obata. Representing the third generation of a fam¬ 
ily of great artists, he told of his early training 
and illustrated one of his first impressions as a 
student by painting a spirited horse. Other sub¬ 
jects included fish, bamboo, a cormorant and the 
evolution of the Sierra. He then invited three peo¬ 
ple to start a painting by making a single line. 

Much to everyone’s amazement, he converted this 
small beginning into a painting of great beauty 
and imagination. 

Poems recited by Ernest Rogers were followed by 
several vocal numbers. Myrna Marple delighted us 
with two songs. Ned Thompson again gave the progress 
ive Base Camp favorite, and Ted Gold’s song concluded 
a program of great and varied talent. 

FISH COUNT: Ernest Rogers—6 in L. Ediza and h 
in the stream below Commissary; Fred Smith—3 in 
Cabin L.; Walter Neill—one down the stream below 
Commissary. 

AUGUST U, 1951 

M. C. Bill Wallace opened the evening’s program 
by presenting Rita Sinnott as the One-Woman Minstrel. 

Newcomers were introduced by Oliver. 

Milen Dempster entertained us with his impress¬ 
ions of Banner Balcony. Carl Kuchman read several 
original poems, and Ed Rowell delighted us again with 
his famous stories. 

FISH COUNT: Lowry Wadsworth—10 in Shadow Creek 
Mercedes Merner—one 6" in Shadow Creek. Pete Fried- 
richsen—one in Commissary Stream; Faul Wadsworth—1 
below Cabin L. 

AUGUST 5, 1951 

Appointing Hugh McJunkin in charge of Lost and 
Found, pro tem, M. C. Bill Wallace explained the ab¬ 


sence of Cliff and the twelve he was leading on the 
four-day Rush Creek trip. 

Guests of the evening were the Young family, 
camping on L. Ediza. In Mrs. Young’s honor Ernest 
Arnold sang a song in Swiss dialect. Vocal high¬ 
lights were Handel’s Largo sung by Ernest and 
Schubert’s Ave Maria by Myrna Marple. 

Elsie Bell Earnshaw gave a fascinating des¬ 
cription of her last summer’s trip to South Africa. 

FISH COUNT: Ernest Rogers—10 in Cabin L.; 
Lowry Wadsworth—6 in Cabin L. Franz Borncamp—1 
in Cabin L.; Fred Hagist—the limit"around here”; 
Harry Raab—the limit in Cabin L.; Paul Wadsworth— 

2 in Cabin L.; Mercedes Merner—1 in Commissary 
stream; Myrna Marple—1 in Commissary stream; Ken¬ 
neth Dempster—U in Clark L. 

AUGUST 6, 1991 

Lost and Found got under way in Hugh MeJunkin’s 
dialect. 

One of the great incidents of the trip to 
Minaret Glacier was related by Bill Wallace who 
claimed that he caught a 130-pound fish. Margaret 
Rowell’s story. The Honest Truth, or That Sure 
Feeling With Crampons on a Glacier , cleared up any 
false claims. 

The Children’s Program, directed by Ethel 
Shipnuck, included the following numbers: 

Piccolo Solo--Gail Herr 

Skits by the Campfire Cornhuskers 

Ups and Downs of Ciro’s-Don Graham, Abe 

Stanton, Gall Herr, Franz Borncamp, Jeff 
Smith, Barbara Wadsworth and Paul Wads¬ 
worth . 

The Lighter Side of the Street—same cast. 
I^th'e Pe^r^ ^-IFe~^ant on, Franz Born- 

camp, Don Graham. n _ , 

Buried Treasure-Galen Rowell, Ted Gold, 

David Shipnuck, Jimmy Brownson, Rose 
Michener, Helen Eggett, Bobby Thompson, 

7 Johnny Simon, Leslie Shipnuck and 





























Teddy Pionteki. 

FISH COUNT: Peter Friedrichsen—7 in Iceberg L. 
(two 13"); Lowry Wadsworth—1 in Iceberg; Barney 
Shipnuck—the limit in Shadow Creek; Ernest Rogers— 
one 11” in Iceberg Creek; Hazel Eggett—1 in Comm¬ 
issary stream; Peter Merner—7 in Cabin L.; Paul 
Wadsworth—2 above Commissary stream and 2 in Iceberg 
Creek; Kenny Dempster—1 in Clark L. 

AUGUST 7, 1951 

Lost and Found revealed more talent. A pitiful 
rendition of the Inventory Wife was recited by Rosa¬ 
lind Morgan. Ethel Miess recovered her lost camera 
equipment by means of a deal with Joe Morgan involving 
a flashlight repair in exchange for a story. Ned and 
Helen Thompson became involved in the redemption of a 
lipstick that reappeared in subsequent Lost and Found. 

A description of the Grandmothers' perfect trip 
to Garnet Lake with Pete Friedrichsen was given by 
Edna Durrie. Pete thoroughly endeared himself with 
those Grandmothers, for they voted him "A Jolly Good 
Fellow". Hugh Mcjunkin told of the side trip he made 
to 1000 Island Lake with Bill Wallace and Barney Ship¬ 
nuck. Ned Thompson reported a mysterious trip to 
Mammoth. Mercedes Merner gave us two selections— 

Red River Valley and Dying Cowboy. Dorothea Davis 
and Cerena Longstreth presented their skit, Gathering 
Nuts. Stan Abrams related his discovery of obsidian 
Indian artifacts near L. Ediza, and Oliver suggested 
an archaeological hike and search for the next day. 

Archeologist Win Walker gave an interesting 
account of his experiences in the Jordan Valley while 
working for the British Museum. 

FISH COUNT: Ernest Rogers—13 in Cabin L.(one 
13"); Lowry Wadsworth—2 in Cabin L.; Babs Rogers— 

U in Cabin L.; Carl Kuchman—2 in Garnet L.; Pete 
Merner —h in Iceberg Creek; Fred Hagist—12 (one lit") 
in Iceberg Creek and one in Marie L.; Paul Wadsworth 
—it in Iceberg Creek. 
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AUGUST 8, 1951 

Lost and Found involved new people—Hugh him¬ 
self, Ernest (Doc) Rogers, Bob Thompson and Lois 
Claypool. The latter two sang two duets. Little 
Old Brown Shawl and Aunt Dinah's Quilting Party . 
Doc's poem put Peter Raven in the right mood to 
relate the adventures and hunger that he and Bob 
Gray experienced on their trip to Dyke Creek and 
Ritter Gap. 

The outstanding event of the evening was the 
Hawaiian skit written and directed by Ethel Vande- 
grift and Win Walker, assisted by Lois Claypool 
and Myrna Marple. While Ethel danced in the 
Hawaiian manner, Tyler Vandegrift and Win Walker 
furnished the percussion accompaniment. Win Walker, 
whose archeological experiences took him to the 
Islands, explained Ethel's dances and later sang 
old Hawaiian chants. 

The story of the great Indian relic hunt was 
related by Ethel Miess. It seems that this event 
rivaled the land and gold rushes of the last 
century, and many of us are indebted to Stan 
Abrams for finding the location, to Win Walker 
for interpreting the discoveries and to Bill 
Wallace for leading the group. 

Hank Hoge told about the group that went out 
to bring back Oliver and Pete Friedrichsen who 
went out to search for Peter Raven and Bob Gray. 

Cliff, leader of the Rush Creek trip, intro¬ 
duced the M. C., Stan Keenan. Narrators were 

































Edith Lloyd, Milen Dempster, Kenny Dempster, Jack 
Wheeler, Dorothy O'Hara and the "Cotton Pickenest" 
packer. Kenny Dempster sang the theme song of the 
Rush Creek gang. 

FISH COURT: Ernest Rogers—10 in L. Ediza; 

Lowry Wadsworth—5 in Shadow Creek; Paul Wadsworth— 
one 15>" in Garnet L.; Barney Shipnuck— 1$ in Shadow 
Creek; Barbara Wadsworth—1 near Commissary; Paul 
Wadsworth—1 near Commissary; Jeff Smith—1 in 
Shadow Creek. 

AUGUST 9, 1951 

Cliff again took charge of Lost and Found and 
"spoke a piece" for an unclaimed pipe. Joe Morgan 
and Mercedes Merner sang songs. 

The Grandmothers' trip to Volcanic Ridge led 
by Pete Friedrichsen was reported by Ann Plummer in 
poetry, and in song by the group—"Grandmothers 
never die; they just slide away." Leslie Ziegler 
told of the M. A.'s hike to Rosalie Lake. 

Joe Morgan, M. C. for the First Basemen's Show, 
set aside all precedents by calling for an official 
tadpole and frog count. The results reveal promising 
fishermen: Johnny Simon—1 tadpole; Leslie Shipnuck 
—20 frogs; Galen Rowell—26; Teddy Pionteki—6 tad¬ 
poles; Helen Eggett—11 tadpoles and 3 frogs. 

M. C. Joe Morgan thanked the Publicity Committee 
for the posters made by Bea Brownson, Dorothea Davis, 
Ted Gold, Angie Kobe, Nina Rork, and hung by Ted Gold 
and Dave Shipnuck. 

After these preliminaries, the Show got under way 
with the following numbers: 

1. Opening Chorus, words by Carl Kuchman, sung 
by all First Basemen, led by Hank Hoge. 

At Base Camp you learn straight away 

About mountaineering the modern way. 

The married couples here, the single couples 
there; 

Spoons and cups get in your hair. 


The cook works hard but doesn't give a hoot. 

The scraps you don't eat he dumps into the soup. 
More things are found than ever get lost. 

Morning brings Thompson and frost. 


There's no such a thing as a rock too high 
To punish the feet of a Base Camping guy. 
And all discomforts come your way. 
Mountaineering the modern way. 


Skit —Noah Webster Goes 
Wild, starring Dorothy 
Lorenz and Ed Rowell. 
See comments in fuller 
detail incorporated in 
subsequent monograph. 
Incorporated in it, 
another skit by Doris 
Schmiedell, Mrs. Sierra 
Nevada. 
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Breakfast in Bed, a skit written by Jack Wheeler 

and starring 
Dorothy O'Hara 
and the follow¬ 
ing cast: Ray 
Wood, Ed Rowell, 
Fred Hagist, El- 
bridge Newhall, 
Kenny Dempster, 
Barney Shipnuck, 
Robin Dempster, 
David Bennett 
and Hazel 
Eggett. 


Verse by Peggy Thompson: 

Triangle clangs the knell of parting day, 
The hungry horde comes straggling o'er the 
rocks. 

The soup is served and we must while away 
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The time until the 
dinner gate un¬ 
locks. r. I I'. 


'}■ \ $ 

Poem by David Ship- Jg* { 
nuck: ^ 

r : X*£i\ 


Someone's in the J 

kitchen with Lois, 

Someone's in the 1 % ' _ 

kitchen with Lois, 

Someone's in the "■}'> 1 

kitchen with Lois j' < •{£; { 
And a'flirtin' all day long. ;Jr 



Skit by Gerena Longstreth: Shooting the Curves , 
or The Obstacle Race. 


7^ Poem, Sierra Crap ; by Gail Herr: 

It was Sunday when we started into the painted 
hills 

To forget all our miseries and electric bills. 

We walked upon the path along the flowing 
stream. 

And thought of things we hoped were not just 
silly dreams. 

Yes, the Base Camp was a welcome sight to al¬ 
most everyone. 

Where swims, hikes and work would all end in 
fun. 

Our big boss' name is Oliver, a good old guy to 
know; 

He only asks one thing of you—to say \vhere you 
go- 

And then there's Cliff, the jolly Swede, who's 
always ready with some kind deed. 

And then there's Doc Rogers and lanky Bill to 
aid you in case of ills or hills. 

Now, there's one good fellow—we cannot live 
without him 

Because if it weren't for him, we'd live on 

mountain trout. 


Yes, we are a happy group who have come to see 
this beauty 

Which cannot be spoiled by Tom, Dick, Jim or 
Judy. 

And so I close my poem by saying we hate to 
leave the treetops swaying, 

The flowing streams with silvery fishes and 
dear Ned’s tasty dishes. 

A Trip with the R ush Creek Ramblers. Co-prod¬ 
ucers and co-directors": Edith Lloyd, Clare 
McGee and Freda Standeford. 

Characters: 

Milen Dempster as Cliff Youngquist 

Jack Wheeler as Stan Keenan 

Hikers: Robin Dempster, Kenny Dempster, 

David Bennett, Clare McGee, Edith 
Lloyd, Freda Standeford, Ray Woods. 
Song: We've Been Climbing these Darn 
Mountains 

Melody: We've Been Working on the Railroad 

We've been climbing these darn mountains all 
the live-long day. 

We’ve been climbing these darn mountains just 
to pass the time away. 

Can't you hear the leader shouting, "Look out 
for loose rock?" 

Can't you hear the tail man grumbling, "Got a 
wrinkle in my sock?" 

Cliff, won’t you stop? Cliff, won't you stop? 
Cliff, won’t you stop for a cigarette? 

Cliff, won't you stop? Cliff, won't you stop 
for a rest? 

Someone's up front with Cliff, 

Someone's up front, I know. 

Someone's up front with Cliff; 

Try and make him go slow. 

Song: Last Pot of Summer. Words by Carl 
Kuchman"!! Sung - by"Myrna Marple. 









































»Tis the last pot of summer 
Being wallopped all alone; 

All her greasy companions ■%'" 
Are scoured and gone; C^rpr,- 
When soapsuds be withered H 1 
And bubbles are flovm, • 

Oh ! who would inhabit «' 

This bleak dishpan alone? 




The Great Ascent of the Minaret Glacier, or 
The Oliver Twist. 

Co-Producers: Win Walker and Margaret Rowell 
Characters in order of their appearance: 

Margaret Rowell, Gail Herr, Ted Gold, Angel- 
ine Kobe, Fred Hagist, Win Walker. 



Margaret 
Rowell led 
the party 
of intrepid 
glacier 
climbers, 
chiseling 
the path 
with a 
coal shovel; 
with her 
crampons on 
her head in¬ 
stead of on 
her feet. 
Gail Herr, 
Ted Gold, 
Angeline 
Kobe and 
Fred Hagist 
followed 
dragging 
the funct¬ 
ionless 
rope on the 
UP-SIDE. 


It was filled with knots and twists—and the slack 
between was used to dangle bandanas and Sierra cups. 
Win Walker drew up in the rear with the pick-ax 
dragging as an anchor I Angie floundered, and Win 
reached out of line and swooped her up with his 
little fishing net. Angie carried two large dish 
mops and kept herself well dusted along the way, 
and proceeded to dust Ted Gold from head to foot 
when he struggled to his feet after falling. As 
they reached the awful crevasse, came the remark¬ 
able and unique "Bouleversement", otherwise known 
as the "Oliver Twist"—so-called after a famous 
glaciologist. In this maneuver, the leader cir¬ 
cled around and literally braided herself into the 
rope of her followers. All landed in a grand heap. 
Hilarious laughter followed. 

11. Prize Cup (billy can) Awards by Barney Ship- 

nuck: 

Chow Hound Charlie, the camper who gets up 
late and goes to the head of the breakfast 
line ahead of 110 other people who were 
there before he arrived. 

Cold Blooded Connie, the camper who has gone 
swimming in cold lakes most often and with 
the least hesitation. 

Hot Blooded Herta, the camper who dreads get- 
ting up in themorning and when she finally 
does, puts on every article in her wardrobe. 

Stuffing Sadie, the camper who goes back for 
seconds, thirds, fourths, fifths,- 

Orchidaceous Oscar, the camper who has suc- 
ceeded in losing his way to the burlap the 
greatest number of times. 

Stinging Sam, the camper with the greatest 
number of"mosquito bites, both scratched and 
unscratched. 

Losing Louise, the camper who has succeeded in 
losing the greatest number of articles. 

1 ^ M. C. Joe Morgan concluded the program ty pre- 





































senting the class, now graduated from the rank of First 
Basemen, to Oliver. 

AUGUST 10, 1951 

Blazing to its last and greatest height, the camp¬ 
fire brought forth memories of past campfires and hopes 
of others in the future. The program was devoted to a 
large number of announcements and instructions regard¬ 
ing weighing out and camp cleanup. Since the camp was 
to be disbanded. Bob Thompson made a plea for assist¬ 
ance that proved to be well heeded, come the next morn¬ 
ing. Oliver announced the time and place of the Base 
Camp Reunions and made a request for kodachromes and 
black and white pictures. Cliff told of the locations 
and types of all the Sierra Club properties and listed 
the various chanters, including the New York Chapter. 

By popular vote, awards were made to the ten 
people who had made the greatest contribution to the 
pleasure and welfare of the Base Camp. Oliver express¬ 
ed our feeling in saying that many more than ten had 
earned this award. Chiura Obata had left several of 
the paintings made in his demonstration to be distrib¬ 
uted to Oliver, Cliff and Elsie Bell Eamshaw and to 
others as the election would decide. The polished 
Sierra cups and these paintings were awarded to the 
following: Bill Wallace, Kenny Dempster, Ethel Clay- 
pool, Charlton Standeford, Babs Rogers, Constance 
Sommer, Ed Rowell, Joe Morgan, Helen Wallace, and 
Ernest Arnold. 

And so the final campfire ended the best of Base 
Camps. . 
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BANDANA SHOW 
directed by 
Elsie Bell Earnshaw 


Judges: 

Ernest Arnold 
Ethel Vandegrift 
Peggy Thompson 
Dorothea Davis 


Bandana Awards: 

Most Unusual Cotton 

1. Ernest Arnold 

2. Elsie Bell Earnshaw 

3. Ernest Arnold 

Most Useful Cotton 

1. Betty Ann Fichener 

2. Anne Plummer 

3. Lois Claypool 

Most Unusual Silk 

1. Inez Echavarria 

2. Peter Friedrichsen 

3. Alice Levin 




























Most Colorful Silk 

1. Clare McGee 

2. Nina Rork 

3. Dorothy Lorenz 

Oldest Bandana 

1. Rita Sinnott 

Most Original in All Classes 

1. Elsie Bell Earnshaw 


2. Costumes (Head dresses) Awards: 
Judges: 

Charlton Standeford 
Carrye Opton 
Harry Raab 


Most Original 

1. Bride and Groom—Helen, Bill Wallace 

2. Kon-Tiki—Julie Zywert 

3. Glove—Dorothea Davis 

Most Colorful 

1. Clare McGee 

2. Elsie Bell Earnshaw 

3. Alice Levin 

Most Ridiculous 

1. Peter Raven 

2. Edith Lloyd 

3. Abe Stanton 

Honorable Mention: Bobbie Thompson 

3. Art Exhibit 

directed by Peter Friedrichsen 

1. Dorothea Davis 

2. Carrye Opton 


U. Gadgets 

directed by Minnie Wadsworth 

1. Manicuring—Carl Standeford 

2. Sewing Kit—Carl Standeford 

3. Lunch Bag —Carl Standeford 

5. Flower Arrangements 

directed by Margaret Rowell 

Most Original 

1. Sew Simple—Esther Hagist 

2. Garden of Eden—Anne Plummer 

3. Lake Ediza—Ernest Arnold 


Most Beautiful 

1. Miniature—Hazel Eggett 

2. Anne Plummer 

3. Frances Kehrlein 


6. Whiskereeno Contest 
Won by Win Walker 
Consolation—Ernest Arnold 


7. Children *s Art 

1. Rose Michener 

2. Ted Gold 

3. Helen Eggett 


8. Refreshments: 

Punch 

Lois Claypool 
Freda Standeford 
Popcorn 

Helen Wallace 
Myrna Marple 
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^ THE MAKING OF A ROCK CLIMBER 
^ In one "goreless lesson" 

by 

Clare McGee 




AUGUST 1, 1951 
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trail or in Joe's words 


A climbing party 
of Maiden Aunts, while 
en route to Volcanic 
Ridge, reached the 
bottom of a steep coul¬ 
oir where we were de¬ 
layed about an hour and 
a half. We were told 
to stay there and make 
ourselves comfortable 
while Cliff blazed a 
"bulldozed a way for us up a 


chimney". 

We sat around and chatted, Joe standing watch to 
be ready with the first group of three when the order 
came to start up. 

With avalanches of rock coming down the snow 
twenty feet or so away and occasional remarks on pro¬ 
gress above from our "look-out", we finally had orders 
to "Start the next group coming". 

Joe, being a perfect gentleman, went first to 
show hand holds and toe holds. He scaled the first 
cliff which was about a seven-foot wall, while I, who 
came next, had trouble finding anything that resembled 
either a toe or a hand hold. Joe climbed down the 
cliff with words of encouragement and instruction for 
me while the third member patiently stood by for her 
turn. I finally did make it and then it seemed better 
for me to go first. 

Stan Keenan, who was midway man, then told me to 
stay where I was, spread-eagled against the wall, 
while he came down a shelf of very loose rock to a 
firmer sitting position. He then told me to go up 
on the loose rock ledge. My pals had somehow not -ji 


come up directly behind me so when Stan gave the 
word to go on, there I was on a loose rock shelf 
of dubious security, looking ahead from the second 
chute of the couloir directly up a cascade of 
falling stones and rocks. And I was to cross that 
cascade, fanny-wise if necessary, to the security 
of a big rock some five feet away on the other 
"shore". From there it was easy going up a rocky 
incline with the security of a lovely rock wall on 
the left. This led to a level platform which had 
just been vacated by the party of three ahead. 

Cliff had ordered the next party up the third 
chute—so there I was all alone ! After a brief 
rest and two or three deep breaths, Cliff yelled 
from above, "OK, come on up and make it fast." 

"Who, me? I»m alone here. Don't you want 
the other two to join me here?" I asked hope¬ 
fully. 

"No", came the reply. "Come on up alone." 

With another deep breath and a good swallow 
to get my heart out of the middle of my throat, I 
took off right up the channel before me at the 
speed of about five feet a minute. To my com¬ 
plete bewilderment, the highway divided just 
around the corner. ; 

"Which way shall I go?" I called to Cliff 
upstairs. 

"Keep to your left and keep coming," replied 
Cliff. 

So on and up I go, to the left and into what 
looked like a blind alley for sure. At the head 
of that chute, we each in turn negotiated a turn 
of 150 degrees by bending double and creeping 
slowly under (and around) an overhanging wall of 








considerable proportion. 

Cliff pointed out the next toe hold, a flat place 
on the wall four inches long and one and a half inches 
wide. I got my big toe into the hold and somehow 
finding finger holds above, passed him as he made the 
remark that this was an examination and he was 
throwing the book at us. 

It seemed more like the mountain than the book, 
but for lack of extra breath, I took Cliff's remark 
and pleasant encouragement philosophically and went 
on up the loose scramble of rocks, minding his in¬ 
structions not to start any rolling down onto the 
others coming along. Quite winded I finally made the 
ascent. 

Sitting there a few minutes later, we looked 
down on the ordeal the others were undergoing with 
perfect serenity and comfort, for at this point we 
were veterans. 
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ICE AND SNOW ARE FUN 


Base Campers crossing a snow field as they 
contoured from Cabin Lake to Iceberg Lake, 
below the buttressed walls of Volcanic Ridge. 
Every member was given the opportunity of 
becoming familiar with conditions and mount¬ 
aineering technique peculiar to the North¬ 
west and the Canadian Rockies. 


Photograph by Oliver Kehrlein 
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B. C. EXCLUSIVE GARDEN PARTY 


Lines of flying bandanas of every hue and des¬ 
cription, flower arrangements of all sizes, forms and 
materials, an art gallery displaying landscapes and 
portraits, transformed the campfire site into a garden 
party. Guests arrived dressed as historical charac¬ 
ters or to represent a picture. Nancy Bordewich framed 
in a clever cardboard picture frame represented 
Picasso’s Woman In The Mirror. C. H. Herr came run¬ 
ning to the party as Ben Hur, cracking his whip. Doug 
Gerry won first prize as The Discus Thrower. Dorothy 
Dixon made a perfect Little Lord Fauntleroy. Ethel 
Werfel wearing a black bathing costume on which was 
pinned a watch represented The Night Watch. Many 
prizes were given for costumes and entries of flowers, 
art and useful gadgets. Inez Logan was crowned Queen 
For The Day by Cliff Youngquist. Purple lemonade and 
delicious cookies - enough for seconds, thirds, fourths 
and fifths. Only thoughts of packing dunnage broke up 
the party. 
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SOCIAL NOTES 

by a Maiden Aunt - Marion Jones 


Here follow a few notes culled from the diary of one 
of our veteran Maiden Aunts. Can't you imagine with 
what up-raised eyebrows of disdain our own Maidenly 
Aunt would scan the goings on of her modern counter¬ 
part (without petticoats or protective sun bonnet). 
But we seem to like 'em that way now-a-days. 

Ed. 
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TEA PARTY AT UPPER ICEBERG 
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Forty two people hiked 
to Lower Iceberg in record 
time, and from there crossed 
the snow to Upper Iceberg 
Lake. Cliff cut steps and 
led the rope. Each person 
was spaced on the rope and 
given instructions in snow 
technique. After trudging 
along using the snow steps for forty minutes, we 
reached the scree and contoured up the wall to 
Upper Iceberg, where we had lunch and tea. On the 
face of the mountain opposite us we could see seven 
tiny specks moving across the glacier - Merle 
Wilson was leading a party of PH.D.’S. 

After lunch our leaders, not content to sit, 
insisted on exploring so, following the leader, we 
climbed over and around big boulders, over three 
snow fields, circled the Lake, scrambled over a 
Ridge, for a magnificent view of the whole country. 
Below us lay beautiful Minaret Lake, where the Base 
Camp may be next year. 

We returned to the lunch area where the whole 
party assembled and then worked our way down the 
scree and returned back over the snow without ropes, 
following in the steps of our good leader Cliff. 
Returning, we crossed the snow at a much lower level. 
We arrived in Camp in fine spirits, having had such 
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wonderful experiences climbing under such capable 
leadership. 


MARION JONES LEADS SERVICES 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning when sixty 
two people gathered for a sacred service at the 
Campfire Site to sing Hymns, recite verses of 
Scripture and quote poetry. Helen Hunter and 
Charlie Gooding favored us with a duet, ’’The 
Little Church In the Wildwood". Marion Jones 
read The Sheepherder’s Interpretation of The 
Twenty Third Psalm. Betty Ruess, who had been a 
missionary among the Pygmies in Africa, told of 
some of her African experiences. The five little 
Jacksons sang "Jesus Loves Me, This I Know" - 
which was very touching. 

AS SEEN THROUGH A WINDOW 

We are promoted to Great Aunts - just seven 
in the party - we cross streams at new crossings, 
go into new meadows, contour ridges, discover 
beautiful wild flowers and a lovely stand of 
beautiful large trees, climb over scree and more 
scree, climb up a snow field, then we see our 
Gap, plan our attack and find ourselves sitting 
in a window on a ridge where we have a marvelous 
view of mountains in the distance. We look down 
and see several lakes on Dyke Creek - a branch 
of the North Fork of the San Joaquin River. Some 
of the group climbed up the wall to see if they 
could see our friends climbing Ritter but it was 
not possible. After lunch we returned over the 
scree to the snow fields and glissaded most of 
the way to the lush meadows,returning with 
frigid fannies. This trip proved to be one of 
the finest because we discovered new friends, 
new country, and had new mountaineering tech¬ 
niques under our able leader. Cliff. 
































BEFORE THE SPANIARDS 
AND THE GOLD DIGGERS 
Men Inhabited Shadow Creek 
by 

Stanley Abrams 


Base Camp life 
allows one to indulge 
any of a variety of 
"expert" activities, 
often requiring only 
a chance catalytic 
action to set it go¬ 
ing. So, when obsi¬ 
dian chips were observed in the Lake Ediza region, 
my archeological faculties began to sharpen. 

Having surveyed the general region "aerially" 
for likely spots and having marked one search area 
with a too distinctive duck, I started out one 
morning of the last week of Base Camp with the 
rashly avowed intention of returning to camp with 
some Pleistocene artifacts from the upper end of 
Shadow Creek. My first search was a disappoint¬ 
ment, for apparently some base camper (no caps.) 
had been attracted by my duck and had removed it J 
Since the obvious seemed no longer so, it was nec¬ 
essary to go elsewhere. 

On the other side of the stream, among the 
hollows at the top of a morainal mound, and below 
a massive basaltic monolith, was my choice for an 
Indian camp. I climbed to the top - of the lateral 
moraine which forms the southwest boundary of the 
area and looked down on a beautiful minuscule mea¬ 
dow, carpeted appropriately with Indian paint¬ 
brush. At the bottom is a small frigid stream 
with many delightful bathing pools, as I discovered 

At the top of the moraine, commanding views of 
both Shadow Creek far below and the little meadow. 


was a U-shaped wall- 
structure, about four 
feet by six feet, of 
perhaps forty stones 
of various sizes, with 
Ed. the closed end toward 

the meadow. It was ob¬ 
viously one of those 

stone structures people like to put around their 
sleeping bags, I thought, and what a camp-site ! 
Then I saw a chip of obsidian and picked up a 
well-formed and really carefully-sharpened scraper 
about two inches long. When I picked up a tapered 
arrow point a few feet away, I knew I was hot on 
the scent, and that no white man had put up those 
rocks. With considerable excitement, I continued 
my search throughout the area and found numerous 
evidences of occupation in the form of obvious 
artifacts as well as many chips, including a 
fragment of the unusual red and black variety of 
obsidian. I concluded that the rock structure 
was to serve as an ambuscade behind which one or 
two men could watch the stream and meadow below. 
During my investigation, I observed a herd of 
about a dozen deer, so the region is still active 
The coyotes recognize the strategic value of the 
area as is shown by mute evidence of their pre¬ 
sence on the rocks above. 

My prizes were shown at camp-fire and some o 
the group later went so far as to suggest that 
some solitary campers slept uneasily because of 
253 the Indian camp nearby. At Oliver's suggestion, 


Some of us were curious about glaciers, others about 
the trees, flowers and birds, but Stanley was curious 
about the men who for centuries and centuries must 
have visited our vacation spot. He sought for and 
found the evidences of their regular visits to this 
valley. The following article points out how much 
we all miss as we hike through the mountains. Thous¬ 
ands have walked here but few have seen. 











Wyn Walker and I led an archeological trip to the 
area the following day. The ambuscade was examined, 
measurements and small excavations were made under 
the direction of Wyn Walker, and the conclusion was 
verified that this was indeed a hunting camp of the 
aborigines, used only on spring or summer trips. 

The campground was turned over to the "scaven¬ 
gers" and what a field-day they had! A picture, 
taken by Ethel Miess, of some representative speci¬ 
mens shows twenty-six pieces ranging from bird 
points and gravers to spear-point fragments and 
scrapers. One should not depreciate the cupfuls of 
chips collected by the undiscriminating young arch¬ 
eologists. The rains and snows of many white moons 
will pass before obsidian chips wink at the passer¬ 
by again. 
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BELOW CABIN LAKES 
A PATER NOSTER CHAIN OF LAKES 

For nearly a million years a branch of the Minaret Glacier 
swept across the north face of Volcanic Ridge and quarried 
out the basins of Cabin Lake and this chain of gem-like 
lakelettes, each on its own glacial step. 


Photograph by Oliver Kehrlein 
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THE RUSH CREEK TOUR OF 1951 

by 

Clare McGee 

For twelve 1951 Base-campers of the last 
session, the RUSH CREEK TOUR was high adventure. 

For our good leader. Cliff Xoungquist, it was per¬ 
haps a routine job, to do with the handicap of a 
too recent ankle injury. But Cliff was game, and 
we were eager, so with a farewell to the ninety- 
eight stay-at-homes, we left Ediza Camp after break¬ 
fast on Sunday, August 5. Sunday was usually a day 
of rest, but this was an exception’ 

The day was pleasant, and the trails were good. 
A mile below camp we headed north on the John Muir 
Trail. The climb out of Shadow Creek slowed us down 
to low gear hiking but we pushed on steadily and soon 
reached Garnet Lake. Engineers who rerouted the 
trail in this area certainly must have had photo¬ 
graphy in mind. Banner and Ritter peaks rising from 
the far shore of this beautiful lake make a perfect 
picture. 

Badger Lake was an attractive luncheon spot 
with typical lodgepole pine and hemlock forests 
along the shore. Soon after lunch we passed two 
more small, picturesque lakes, and paused for a 
brief look at Thousand Island Lake. By early after¬ 
noon the dusty trail was monotonous so we headed 
straight for Agnew Pass and our camp about three 
miles across country. This direct approach involved 
climbing a ridge and coming out far above the pass 
where we looked down to see the packer unloading the 
mules and making camp, and the riding member of our 
party already enjoying a swim while we had another 
hour of hard hiking ahead of us. Picking our way in 
groups of three down a chute with large, loose 
boulders threatening to dislodge at any moment, 
then making our way across a steep cliff with ledges 
for foot and hand holds, and finally down a fast 
scree slope, we arrived in the pass, skirted several 
small lakes and ponds, and hiked over dry washes of 
smooth pebble paving into camp. 


Food in Base-camp was wonderful, but on the trail, 
after a twelve mile hike, it was superb. Cold roast 
beef never tasted more delicious and even coffee and 
tea had extra tang. The lake provided good fishing 
and after dinner a lazy audience sat around the camp¬ 
fire admiring the sunset light on an eroded red mount¬ 
ain nearby and applauding the fishermen for each new 
catch. 

The bell on the lead horse made an effective alarm 
clock as our packer led the animals through camp early 
the next morning, but we were ready to get up and be 
off, for today we would see Rush Creek. Several fish¬ 
ermen were already busy and a nice mess of fish went 
well with breakfast. 

With careful directions to the packer so he 
wouldn’t get "lost", we left Clark Lake at 8:30 and 
had an easy run down hill for two miles to Rush Creek. 
Turning west we followed the Creek a few yards up¬ 
stream. Where the tractor-jeep road, about which we 
had heard, continued along the stream our trail climbed 
the mountainside. The road runs along Rush Creek for 
a mile, and when Waugh Reservoir dam is repaired all 
mechanized equipment will be dismantled and hauled out 
of the mountains on mules as it was brought in, and 
this short section of road will revert to mountain 
wilderness. Even knowing this it was rather startling 
to come upon a large construction sign beside the trail 
in this remote area at 9>300 feet elevation. It read - 
"CAUTION, Construction of Tractorway, HEAVY BLASTING". 

We skirted Waugh Reservoir for an hour and finally 
leaving it, again entered the John Muir Trail between 
Island Pass and Donohue Pass. We started to climb 
immediately to gain a thousand feet in the next three 
miles. A beautiful stream, and the clock both in¬ 
dicated it was lunch time and we enjoyed a leisurely 
lunch so near our destination the rest of the day 
couldn't help but be easy. 

For the next mile the stream meandered lazily 
through the most beautiful high mountain meadows of 
the entire trip. Brilliant blue larkspur, owls clover 
and elephants heads, and the tiny yellow mimulus all 
grew in profusion with a sprinkling of purple asters. 
















lupin, and ever present corn lilies. We had visions 
of a base-camp location at Marie Lake but the last 
mile changed the picture completely. Marie Lake, at 
an elevation of 10,700 feet was a barren, bleak and 
beautiful icy lake with several glaciated rocky 
islands. A small "forest" of white bark pine forty 
feet above the water's edge offered shelter. Some 
preferred the windswept shore and braved the barren 
wastes without shelter rather than climb the steep 
"trail" to third and fourth story "bedrooms". 

We found a very large stump in this "forest" 
near enough the edge of the shelf to push it over 
after an hour of chopping. The spot where it 
landed was our campfire circle for two evenings, 
and the stump burned hot and bright for many hours. 

On Tuesday, eight rugged hikers climbed what 
they honed would be Mt. Lyell. Finding Lye11 
several peaks away, they named their mountain "Rush 
Peak". Continuous hiking through scree, snow and 
ice, and areas of large eratic boulders made this 
a difficult and hazardous climb requiring ropes and 
constant care. They brought back blossoms of the 
"sky pilot" or polemonium, the deep blue flower 
that grows only above 12,000 feet on high peaks, 
and had memories of some real mountaineering. The 
rest of the party had a lazy walk through the 
meadows to take pictures missed the day before. 

It isn't hard to guess who cooked dinner that 
night for the gang, and the fine mess of trout 
our fishing packer brought in just as dinner was 
served was a welcome treat. The evening was com¬ 
fortable and the campfire pleasant, but it didn't 
last long after dinner as the mountaineers' day 
had started early, and the "get-up" call was 
scheduled for 5:30 the next morning for an early 
start home. 

After a good nights sleep and breakfast of 
light as air flapjacks, flipped in the approved 
mountain manner, we were reluctant to leave this 
spot. Packing and picture taking delayed our de¬ 
parture, and we finally hit the trail at eight 
o'clock, to follow it for only a half mile. From l£8 
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there on it was cross-country, straight as the crow 
flies, toward Base—camp at Lake Ediza. We admired 
Davis Lakes in passing and decided this basin was 
potential B. C. country. Over the next ridge and 
down along the west end of Thousand Island Lake the 
view was impressive. From the next ridge we had a 
grand view of Garnet Lake, and pushing on to make as 
much distance as possible before lunch, finally stop¬ 
ped below Banner Balcony and far above Garnet Lake. 
Having lunch for three days it would have been scant 
without Spam and hardboiled eggs to supplement 
"souirrelings" we were all willing to call "scraps" 

by this, the fourth day. < 

With six more miles to go and little more than 
three hours before dinner we pushed on. Those who 
had taken Oliver's Banner Balcony trip for "Grand¬ 
mothers" said it was a breeze from the Balcony to 
camp, just steady downhill and then more downhill. 

But we, no longer being "Grandmothers", followed a 
different route and found it not only steady, but also 
straight downhill in spots, including some plain and 
fancy rock work. In one place, with Cliff standing y 
to offer encouragement and instructions on handholds, 
we swung out over space and landed several feet below 
and to the left of the take-off point. Cliff's en¬ 
couragement was so convincing we were almost willing 
to believe there was nothing to it. On we went toward 
Camp and the dinner gong, tired from a rugged hike, 
but full of good spirit and satisfied with the results 
of a marvelously scenic trip and the good fellowship 
of a successful group adventure. 

Members of the party (or "characters") in the approx¬ 
imate order of their appearance: 

Cliff Youngquist, leader, Leslie Ziegler, Kennett 
Dempster, Dave Bennett, Milan Dempster, Jack 
Wheeler, Robin Dempster, Ray Wood, Freda Standeford, 
Edith Lloyd, Clare McGee, and Stanley Keenan, 
anchor-man. - Dorothy O'Hara and horse, and John 
Fechtner, the packer. 

Clare McGee 

August 27, 1951 


























































FROZEN LAKE IN THE SKY 

UPPER ICEBERG LAKE, RIEGELHUTH MINARET IN BACKGROUND 

In early season, this bleak and ice-encrusted lake suggests 
a scene in the arctic. The glacier that formed this high lake 
basin here broke into two branches, one flowing down Shadow 
Creek on the north side of Volcanic Ridge, the other flowing 
down Minaret Creek south of Volcanic Ridge. 


Photograph by Oliver Kehrlein 
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LET'S GO BACK A HUNDRED MILLION YEARS OR SO... 
by Oliver Kehrlein 


Those who were curious as to why Shadow Creek 
Basin was considered one of the most spectacu¬ 
lar sections of the Sierra, found a partial 
answer in the geological talks given during 
each cam^session. So here we summarize some 
of the high-lights brought out in these talks. 


saw the layers on edge and 
vertical, whereas during 
the Jurassic they lay flat, 
i thousands of feet thick. 


Let's go back several 
hundred million years to 
the Triassic period in the 
early Mesozoic era, when 
our campsite was under the 

sea and before Mt. Ritter came into existance-(it 

being one of the oldest peaks in the range). But 
please disregard the free handed way in which we 
toss off years by the millions, as that was one of 
the quiet periods in the world's history and nothing 
much happened for millions and millions of years. 

The sea teemed with shell fish-thousands of gen¬ 

erations leaving their shells to be incorporated in 

the ooze at the bottom-to be found in our day as 

fossil imprints in the metamorphosed rocks, indicat¬ 
ing to us that they had lived during the Triassic 
and Jurassic periods. 



During that long quiescent period, layers of mud, 
silt and gravel were laid down and compressed into 
the strata you saw up around the Nidiver Lakes. You 



It was during this period that two new fea¬ 
tures entered to change the scene. Through a 
fault in the earth's crust a great mass of lava 
forced its way up in the shape of a gigantic 
cross extending from where Mt. Lyell now stands 
to Iron Mountain, with the outspread arms later 
to become Volcanic Ridge and the western spur 
of the Minarets. Subsequent erosion has left 
the core of this volcano standing as our 
Ritter-Minaret Range, but in a badly weathered 
and highly metamorphosed condition. 
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The other change was a slight folding of the 

earth's layers and their rising above the level of 
the sea. In one of these folds a lake formed with 
calcareous material settling in its bottom. You saw 
this as that white vertical streak hardened into 
limestone and marble, extending from Minaret Lake 
to Thousand Island Lake and more particularly on 
both walls of Shadow Creek canyon below camp. 



A few million years later, and still during 
the middle of the Jurassic period, these little 
warped hills became deeply folded into ridges and 
valleys, trending north-west and sout-east- 
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fore-runners of the mountain formations in our pre¬ 


sent Sierra. 



masses of molten granite were forced up into these 
folds and by its pressure and great heat crystall¬ 
ized and further metamorphosed the layers into 


quartzites and other tough rocks. 
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Then came that long period of the Cretaceous, 
the last of the Mesozoic era, when the tops of the 
folds were eroded off to fill in the valleys and 
thus leave exposed the raw edges of the vertical 
strata, so prevalent in the local scenery. During 
this period, of sane sixty million years duration, 
erosion uncovered the sides of Ritter so that it 
stood about 1,000 feet above the surrounding 
terrain. Shallow rounded valleys ran north-west 
to south-east where now lies the Middle Fork of 
the San Joaquin and the basin extending from Banner 
Balcony to Upper Iceberg Lake. 

Very minor streams occupied these shallow 

valleys, but a major river flowed nearby-perhaps 

the largest and strongest Pacific slope river south 
of the Columbia. This was the S a n Joaquin River, 
which started far to the east in Nevada and possibly 
Utah and flowed west through what you now know as 
Mammoth Pass, continuing south of Iron Mountain 
toward the ocean which then filled the San Joaquin 
Valley. 



This brings us down to the Eocene epoch, first 
of the Cenozoic era, about which you have heard me 
talk so much each year during camp. That was 
60 , 000,000 years ago, when the series of uplifts 
started which finally raised our Sierra Nevada to 


its present heighth. During this era, further vol¬ 
canic flows filled the San Joaquin Valley. These 
layers of lava were subsequently exposed by erosion, 
leaving the terraces and cliffs you see on the west 
face of San Joaquin Mountain. 

It was these uplifts which cut off the upper 
course of the San Joaquin River from the east and 
made it dependent upon its laterals, the North, 
Middle, South Forks and other tributaries. This 
may account for its minor role among the Sierra 
Rivers, even though its canyon might indicate a 
greater importance. 

Simultaneously with the Sierra reaching its 
present heighth, (about a million years ago) was 
initiated the Pleistocene epoch and our recent Great 
Ice Age. We all feel much more at home here, as we 
can read the tell-tale writings of this glacial 
period, all about us. The glaciers widened and 
polished all of the valleys, scooped out the basins 
for our beautiful lakes, rounded off domes and 
etched the sides of the nunataks and peaks. Ritter 
and our other mountains had now reached 13,000 feet 
and thereabouts, with deepened valleys all around. 

It was also during this time that countless 
avalanches sculptured out the couloirs up which we 
climbed to the summits of Volcanic Ridge, Kt. Ritter 
and the Minarets. 

During the last hundred thousand years, another 
lava flow broke forth from near Mammoth Pass and 
filled the San Joaquin Valley. Glaciers swept over 
this intrusion and wore it down, polishing its upper 
surface into that patterned pavement you all saw 
above the Devil's Postpile. 

The glacier also worked its way along the ad¬ 
jacent stream bed plucking off the vertical columns 
of the Postpile down to the earth beneath. The 
stream continued to undermine the columns, leaving 
this spectacular fluted wall which now rivals the 
Giant's Causeway in Ireland and Fingal's Cave in 
Scotland. 

As the Great Ice Age receded up toward the 
mountain amphitheaters, "further faulting took place 
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on the east side of the crest. Through these faults 
appeared a score of volcanos spewing ash and pumice 
high into the air, to be carried the length of the 
Sierra. Nearby, on San Joaquin Mountain and in the 
San Joaquin Valley, it settled several thousand feet 
thick, raising Mammoth Pass by at least a thousand 
feet. 

One other feature needing further comment is the 
series of hanging valleys in which lie Garnet Lake, 
Shadow Creek, Rosalie Lake and Minaret Creek. These 
valleys and basin were never eroded very deeply as 
their streams and glaciers were rather weak. But the 
Middle Pork had once been a strong stream coming from 
the large Banner Glacier which had carved its way 
past Thousand Island Lake down to the Valley. By its 
greater volume and older age, the main canyon was 
deepened below the adjacent tributaries, leaving 
these valleys hanging, with spectacular cascades and 
water falls to mark the place where once had been 
magnificent glacial ice-falls. 

You may remember that we always concluded our 
talks with the account of the disappearance of the 
Great Ice age, the hot and arid interval, and the 
beginning of our Little Ice Age about li,000 years 
ago. That was about the time of the Biblical Deluge 

-suggesting the wet cycle which always precedes a 

cold and glacial period. The little glaciers which 
we visited on Banner, Ritter and the Minarets are 
only remnants of the glaciers which started during 
this recent cold period and while they occupy the 
locations of the old Pleistocene glaciers, they were 
not directly connected with them. How much longer 
will they last? My guess is that they will dwindle 
fop a while yet, but that a return of another cold 
cycle will revive them and that our great-grand¬ 
children will see them flourishing in full force as 
did our own pioneer presidents John Muir and Bill 
Colby. 
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ROPES NEEDED 

TRAVERSING TO MINARET GLACIER 

From a distance, the Minarets and their glaciers impress 
one as near perpendicular. Here we find the true angle at 
which the snow and ice lie on the mountain's precipitous 
face. Ropes, crampons and ice axes insure the safety of 
our party traversing to the icy remnant of the gj.acier 
north of Clyde's Minaret. 


Photograph fcy Mercedes Merrier 
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MINARET GLACIER WRITES ITS OWN BIOGRAPHY 
by Oliver Kehrlein 


During its waning years, Minaret Glacier is re¬ 
vealing to the world a record of its short, fast and 
spectacular life. 

When we say "short", we refer to its mere li,000 
years in contrast to the million years of consecutive 
life in Alaskan glaciers. Fast? It has moved so 
fast that it has been unable to accumulate a respect¬ 
able morainal system, excepting a bit of dirt down 
near Iceberg Lake, well covered with snow. And as 

for its being spectacular-it has produced, in its 

time, a finer collection of crevasses than any other 
glacier of its size in the Sierra. 

Going back into geological times, evidence tells 
us that during the Pleistocene epoch, our Sierra 
glaciers (including this one) went through at least 
nine lives. We know that during the colder cycles, 
great rivers of ice filled all of the higher valleys, 
and that during the droughts, the ice disappeared 
completely-sometimes for thousands of years. 

The present crop of glaciers came into being 
along with our "little ice age", about U,000 years 
ago. During this short period they have advanced 
and retreated several times, in response to minor 
changes of climate. 

Four thousand years ago, men were building 
pyramids to memorialize their achievements. These 
man-made monuments have withstood the ravages of the 
weather far better than the most massive of our ice 
bodies. Incidentally, the Minaret Glacier, in its 
present shrivelled condition, resembles a lop-sided 
pyramid about to topple off the precipitous face of 
the Ritter-Minaret Range. 

It was about 14,000 years ago that the Biblical 
Deluge took place. Perhaps there is more than coin¬ 
cidence in these two incidents. Undoubtedly, the 
Deluge was identified with a universal wet cycle, 
such as, glaciologists now claim, always precedes an 
ice age. 

This same wet cycle may also account for the age 


of our U,000 year-old sequoia gigantea. Dendrolo¬ 
gists state that sequoia seeds germinate best and 
the seedlings thrive best under the wet conditions 
which must have prevailed at the time. 

Like the pyramids with their hieroglyphics 
and the sequoia with their annual rings, this little 
glacier gives us a fair idea of what it has been 
doing during the past centuries. But unlike the 
other two, the glacier can also' give us some ink¬ 
ling of what it is going to do and of the weather 
we are going to have. Glaciers are extremely 
sensitive to minute changes in climatic conditions. 
From their fluctuations, glaciologists hope to es¬ 
tablish climatic trends. For this reason, glaciers 
are being studied all over the world and the find¬ 
ings are being correlated by the Geophysical Union 
on an international basis. 

To the casual hiker or climber, Minaret 
Glacier appears to be an ordinary patch of snow 

and ice. However it is unique-different from 

all the other Sierra glaciers-some 60 in number. 

It is one of the few (if not the only one) 
which is convex from side to side. However, its 
neve area (the upper portion where the snow collects) 
is concave, like all the others. The snow, after 
accumulating in the neve, travels down and flows 
over two prominent buttresses. This causes the com¬ 
pacted snow to bulge forward and break into a 
series of tension crevasses. Among these we noted 
several "diagonal tension crevasses" seen on no 
other Sierra glacier. These will be described 
more fully later. 

The headwall of the amphitheater does not 
form a semi-circle, but rather tends toward an 
irregular square with two arms or extensions 
running upward from each corner. It is the added 
volume of snow coming from these two extensions, 
which built up the sides of the glacier and by 
their added weight, helped to excavate lateral 















furrows down each side of the rock basin and thus 
accentuate the convexity of the lower section. 

The extension in the southwest corner is 
larger and more important, as it contains the 
greater amount of snow, blown over from the exten¬ 
sive Dike Creek Basin on the west side of the range. 
It is from this source that the main body of the 
glacier is now deriving most of its bulk. 

Minaret Glacier is the only glacier of its 
size that is not confined within a morainal system. 

In fact it has no lateral moraines and its terminal 
moraine is buried beneath a permanent snow bank 700 
feet below its terminus. 

It is the cleanest glacier in the range with 
hardly a rock on its surface and not a single dirty 
streak marring its pristine surface. No evidence 
even of a ground moraine is apparent at its lower 
end. 

It is one of the steepest glaciers in the 
Sierra, which may account for its cleanliness, for 
its many crevasses, and its rapid decline. It hangs 
on its bed by a series of narrow ledges rather than 
in a scooped-out basin. The steepest profile of the 
compact ice approximates 70°. 

Furthermore, it is of unique interest in showing 
the delayed action, or lag, which baffles so many 
students of glacial dynamics, better than any other 
glacier. This, too, will be explained later. 

Other minor unique traits will become apparent 
as we go into its individual characteristics. 

The following comparative analyses are the 
result of numerous visits during the past twenty- 
five years and from the following series of photo¬ 
graphs made by: Herbert W. Gleason in 1915; W. E. 
Colby, 1919; Ansel Adams, 1923-21:; The author, 1926; 
Ansel Adams, Francis Farquhar and the author, 1933; 
the author, 19 Ul and 1951. 

The bergschrund lies at an elevation of approx¬ 
imately 11,500 feet and has not changed in shape, 
size or location during the thirty six years of ob¬ 
servation. 

The snow in the couloirs above the bergschrund 
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has varied from year to year, depending upon im¬ 
mediate conditions of the preceding winter. 

While the area of the neve has remained approx¬ 
imately the same since 1915, its surface has lowered 
and thus its volume has been slightly reduced, part¬ 
icularly at the lower east end of the plateau. 

We might explain here that the neve of a typi¬ 
cal Sierra glacier sweeps down from the bergschrund 
in a vertical arc of decreasing steepness to a rela¬ 
tively flat or level plateau. At the lower edge of 
this plateau, the firn snow of the neve changes to 
compact ice. We once figured, on another glacier, 
that it took the snow about UO years to travel 
from the Bergschrund down to this transitional 
level. It is at this point that the annual rings 
begin to appear and that the angle steepens sharp¬ 
ly, showing the rings or stratifications as if in 
cross section. 

However, it has been noted that this typical 
profile varies on some glaciers. The Minaret 
Glacier shows such a variation in a marked and 
significant degree. The regular arc-like sweep 
of the vertical profile has been deformed by a 
bulge or hump which became evident in the upper 
section of the neve in 1923. Since then, this 
thickening has been travelling downward until it 
has now reached the lower edge of the plateau. 

There it causes the plateau to rise into a small 
peak. 

In the 1915 photograph, the start of this 
hump can be noted as a definite thickening of the 
under lip of the bergschrund. By 1923* the thick¬ 
ening had travelled down and broken into a series 
of crevasses at the easterly end and into a pro¬ 
nounced ice-fall at the westerly end. In 1933 it 
had divided into two vertical humps, both of which 
had descended more than half way down the neve. 

In 19Ul, the easterly hump had flattened out and 
the westerly one was approaching the edge of the 
neve like the gable on a roof. Today this gable 
has become a dormer window whose hip slants back 
and down to the sloping roof behind. 

































Reference is made here to the accompanying 
schematic sketch made from the various photographs. 

It shows this down travel of the heavy deposit of 
snow which possibly fell during the years from 1889 
to 1907. The average precipitation during that time 
was above normal and the spring temperatures below 

normal-two important factors in the maintenance of 

the regimen of a glacier. 

The advance of this abnormal growth to the face 
of the glacier has so steepened that face that the 
protuberance appears to be nearly overhanging. 
Actually, the upper edge of the face is higher than 
it was 10 years ago, while 100 feet back, it is lower. 

This curious phenomenon of "lag" may result in 
the anomalous condition where the lower end of the 
glacier may be retreating rapidly while at the same 
time, the upper portion is seemingly increasing its 
volume . 

Such a delayed action could account for a 
similar enigma in Alaska, where several glaciers 
emanate from the same ice field. Two of them are 
retreating, while the other two are advancing. Could 
it not be possible that the heavy accumulations of 
the last century are flowing unevenly from the upper 
ice field through its distributory glaciers? 

We may find a solution to this problem by study¬ 
ing the stratifications or annual rings in glaciers. 
From these studies we can get definite data about 
the dynamics and time factors in the movements of 
the ice. In California these stratifications are 
considered annual, as our mountain climate can be 

divided into two definite periods-a long winter 

season of precipitation and a short dry summer 
period. 

In the Minaret Glacier these bands vary from 
two to four feet in width. Generally speaking, these 
variations would indicate differences in snow deposit 
during the different years. However other factors 
enter to modify these widths, such as the length of 
time the snow has been compacted, the melting and 
evaporation from the snow, the speed with which it 
has travelled and the steepness of the face over il 


which it is traveling. 

Thus we noted that the lower stratifications 
were less than one foot wide and that immediately 
above these, where the ice was being forced down¬ 
ward and forward over a perpendicular buttress, 
the layers were as much as seven feet wide. 

Studies are now being carried on to correlate 
the annual rings in different glaciers and to tie 
. them in with meteorological cycles, as has been 
done with tree rings. However, glacial strata 
are not as clearly defined as are rings in a tree. 
It is often difficult to determine where they 
start and end, as the first ones are frequently 
covered with a neve snow while the last ones merge 
into the detritus of the moraine. 

While these studies have been conducted for 
. only a few years, already several phenomena have 
come to light which need clarification. 

Thus, counts made on the Palisade Glacier in 
19^6 bore a close similarity to those made on the 
Dade Glacier in that same year and on the Powell 
Glacier in 1950 in that we found 109 rings on each 
of the three. Yet all three glaciers differ in 
size. 

In 1936 we counted the rings on the west 
lobe of Lyell Glacier (comparable with Palisade 
Glacier) and found 129 rings. This suggests that 
the element of time may be a factor. 

However, this is contradicted by our findings 
1 on the Minaret Glacier. This year we counted h9 
layers in the active ice on the face of the west 
lobe. Under a magnifying glass, we counted the 
rings evident in the 1933, 1923 and 1915 photo¬ 
graphs and found approximately the same number 
in each picture. 

The similarity becomes even more mystifying 
when we note that while the number of layers has 
remained the same, the face of the glacier has 
shrunken over 500 feet during the 36 years. Dur¬ 
ing this time, the terminus has retreated from a 
line 700 feet below the neve to one 207 beneath 
3 it. 












These findings seemingly differ from the wedge 
theory advanced by Dr. J. Dyson in which the layers 
maintain a fixed thickness and number, all the way 
down the glacial bed. However, Dr. Dyson predicates 
his,theory on the assumption that the glacial bed 
levels out as it descends. 

On another point, the Minaret laminations do 
not agree with Dr. Dyson's findings. In the 
Grinnell Glacier he found that the layers, as they 
dropped down, rotated upward, so that at the lower 
end, each layer was tilted backward. 

In the Minaret Glacier, the strata maintain 
approximately the same downward and forward slant 
all the way down the face. Fortunately, the strata 
are here laid bare and their cross sections made 
visible by the wasting away of the west side of the 
west lobe, as can be seen in the accompanying photo¬ 
graphs . 

Of equal interest are the crevasses in this 
glacier. Dr. W. H. Butler would find here concen¬ 
trated glacial laboratory for his study on this sub¬ 
ject as all types of crevasses have been evident 
during recent years. 

Thirty six years ago, he would have found many 
of his ’’intrinsic parallel shear crevasses" over¬ 
lapping each other like the shingles on a roof. These 
were particularly abundant in the active flow of neve 
snow emanating from the westerly arm of the bifurcat¬ 
ed amphitheater. A few of these are still evident. 

For its size, this glacier produced more of this 
type of crevasse than any other glacier south of 
Mt. Shasta. 

In 1923, the glacier showed several typical 
"oblique shear crevasses", criss-crossing symetric- 
ally along the axis of the westerly lobe. A vestige 
of these can still be found on this same lobe. This 
type of crevasse is rarely seen in the Sierra, where 
most of the glaciers are concave. 

Of the tension crevasses, this glacier has ex¬ 
hibited all of the usual deformation types-hori¬ 

zontal, diagonal and vertical. The horizontal type 
has been noted on other Sierra glaciers, particularly 
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at the upper end of the face where the compacted 
snow has changed its angle from the plateau. 

The diagonal crevasses found here probably 
result from the upward thrust of the convex rock 
in the center of the amphitheater bed. We suspect 
that a trough might be found along each side of 
this bed, resulting from the extra weight of the 
snow coming from the two upper extensions of the 
circque. These troughs would serve to accentuate 
the diagonal tension crevasses. 

This premise is further borne out by the 
central buttress which is becoming more and more 
evident as the ice retreats. As the ice is warped 
over the front and sides of this hidden buttress 
it breaks into horizontal and vertical tension 
crevasses. During the earlier periods, this ten¬ 
sion was relieved by the oblique tension crevasses 
as it became less acute. 

We noted similar diagonal tension crevasses 
on Palisade Glacier 20 years ago, when the west 
lobe was still connected with the main lobe and 
similar stresses were set up. 

Vertical tension crevasses like those noted 
on Minaret Glacier have been frequently seen on 
other Sierra glaciers, such as the N. E. Banner 
Glacier, the main lobe of Palisade Glacier and 
the east lobe of Darwin Glacier. 

Along the northwest nose and on the west face 
of the compact ice, a series of diagonal cracks 
suggests over-riding "U5 0 diagonal shear planes" 
rather than tension crevasses. Tension stress is 
evidenced here by the vertical crevasse along the 
nose. Here, and in the dead ice below Gibbs 
Glacier are the only places in the Sierra that I 
know of where this type of shear plane cernes into 
view with certainty. 

As an index of climatic and glacial trends, 
the Minaret Glacier can be studied to good advan¬ 
tage. One hundred years ago it extended down to 
Lower Iceberg Lake. It had advanced and retreated 
to and from that point several times during its 
present life-time. Its fluctuations have been 
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rapid and they have left few tell-tale morainal mounds 
to mark these ups and downs. 

Recent shrinkage in this glacier has been going 
on for some time and seems to coordinate with the 
trend reported for other glaciers throughout the 
world. From the measurements we were able to make 
this summer and by extending them to the photographs 
in our collection, we have arrived at the following 
results. We realize that these figures are only 
approximations. However we offer them "as is" in 
order to give a comparative idea of the amount of 
wastage that took place during each period. 

The width of the glacier in 1915 was 2,860 ft. 
at its widest points. It has now shrunken to 1,672 
ft. which coincides with the width of the neve and 
the amphitheater. 

The vertical length, from the bergschrund to the 
terminus of the west lobe, was 1,026 ft. in 1915; it 
melted back to 912 ft. by 1923; to 836 ft. in 1933; 

700 ft. in 19^1 and at present measures U53 ft. This 
last dimension can be further broken down into 2li6 
ft. for the neve, from the bergschrund to the transi¬ 
tion line and 207 ft. from there down to the terminus. 

A similar diminution in volume or thickness can 
be noted on the photographs accompanying this article. 
We judge that the lower end of the neve has lost about 
30 feet in thickness at its lowest point on the west 
lobe and over 100 ft. on the east lobe. 

From present indications, we deduce that the 
east lobe will continue to melt away rapidly, while 
the west lobe will continue to hold its own for a few 

years-due to the overload it is carrying. Like a 

camel, it can persist for some time on its hump. 

But before considering the future of this glacier 
we should discuss those factors which are essential 
to the waxing and waning of ice masses and in a broad¬ 
er way might influence the rejuvination of our present 
ice age. 

Major ice ages occurred in the past as the result 
of great geological upheavals accompanied by earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions and mountain building. The 
formation of tne Sierra Nevada occurred during such a 


period, accompanied by the glaciers of the Pleisto¬ 
cene epoch. Changes in ocean currents, brought 
about by local geological disturbances, could bring 
warmer waters near to high mountains where they can 
. condense. 

Recently we have had no major geological 
: changes. But we have had variations in intensity 
during the Pleistocene and lesser cyclical changes 
,• during our own "little ice age". The cause for 
* these recent changes might be attributed to meteor¬ 
ological or local geological disturbances. Some 
have suggested sun spots; others, changes in 
terrestrial axes and still others have relied on 
climatic cycles for an explanation. But all of 
these follow definite patterns and ice ages do 
not. According to one pattern of climatic cycles, 
we should be well on our way into a new ice age, 
and according to another our present drought will 
! last for another UO years. 

> There are too many variables in nature that 

tend to interfere with the regularity of pattern 
: in climatic manifestations. It is a conceded 
principle in physics and chemistry, with the ex- 
. ception of the phenomenon of momentum, that there 
is no such thing as habit. Even the momenta of 
air and ocean currents are dissipated as soon as 
the direct causes are removed. So we’ll have to 
look elsewhere than to clever manipulations of a 
comptometer for the solution of our weather and 
water problems. 

The two major meteorological factors which 
affect an ice age are temperature and precipita¬ 
tion. Likewise, these are the two main factors 
, that keep our climate in balance. When it gets 
hot, humidity is drawn from the ocean to form 

fog, clouds, rain and snow-and the weather cools 

down. Then when it gets cold, both the atmosphere 
and the waters cool down and we have no evaporation. 
The skies remain cloudless, the atmosphere is vapor¬ 
less and solar radiation warms the earth back to 
normal. Of course it is more complicated than 
. this, but this simple explanation will serve our 










purpose. 

According to the studies made by D. B. Lawrence 
and E. G. Lawrence from tree rings, morainal mounds 
and other glacial evidence, the last cold cycle 
reached its maximum during the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Since that time, the weather has been grad¬ 
ually ameliorating. 

This is confirmed by Captain Vancouver's report 
in 179U, when he found glaciers reaching down to the 
entrance of Glacier Bay in Alaska. Since that time 
the glaciers have receded to the head of the bay and 
into its tributary branches, until now we find the 
termini of the Grand Pacific and Johns Hopkins 
Glaciers 62 miles from the sea and Muir Glacier is 
1*7 miles up the bay. 

Nisqually Glacier (on Mt. Rainier) for years 
supplied water to Tacoma. But when the engineers 
noted its steady retreat, they sought a new water 
supply at great expense. Since 1857 the terminus of 
this glacier has withdrawn 3,793 feet. Apparent in¬ 
creases in thickness, noted recently, in the upper 
portions of the glacier suggest a change in the 
dynamics of the ice movement rather than in some 
change in the world's climate. 

On Mt. Hood, a continuous study of Eliot Glacier 
has been conducted by the Mazamas. They have deter¬ 
mined that its greatest extension occurred in 17l*0 
and that it has receded over 2,000 feet since that 
date. 

In California the history of recession has been 
continuous since the glaciers were first observed. 
However, on Mt. Shasta we noted a short-lived increase 
in glaciation at the beginning of this century, but 
since then there has been a steady retreat. The 
little glacier on Merced Peak, discovered by John 
Muir in 1871 has long since disappeared. Only a sheet 
of static ice and a well-developed moraine remain to 
mark its demise. A most thorough job of surveying 
the northern Sierra glaciers is being done by the 
Yosemite National Park ranger naturalists. These 
surveys were started in 1931 and have been carried 
on regularly ever since. They show a continuous 176 


diminution both in volume and length, with a few 
localized aberrations. 

Our own observations during the past 26 years 
covering the balance of the Sierra as far south as 
Mt. Langley confirm these findings. 

While glaciologists from Alaska to California 
are reporting universal recession, one anomalous 
exception has them puzzled. The great Juneau Ice 
Field pours forth its mass of ice into the Taku 
Inlet by four glaciers. At the west end, the Norris 
Glacier and at the east end the Twin Glaciers are 
receding rapidly. In between, the Taku and Hole-in- 
the-wall Glaciers are advancing even more rapidly. 
This latter advance has been going on for the last 
50 years and is now under study by several groups of 
scientists. 

Thus we are compelled to face the fact that our 
glaciers are melting away at an increasingly rapid 
rate and that our climate is continuing on its 
present trend toward a warmer and drier period. 

Sooner or later the pendulum will swing back. 
This will happen when the temperature rises suf¬ 
ficiently over a wide enough area to increase the 
evaporation from the ocean. Then this evaporation 
will give us a greater cloud-cover. This will re¬ 
sult in longer and warmer winters with more preci¬ 
pitation, and cooler summers with a higher percent¬ 
age of clouds and rain. This will build up the 
glaciers and they in turn will condense more mois¬ 
ture and the vicious circle will be on its way. 

Cold dry winters do not help the accumulation 
of snow in the neves of the glaciers. But warm 
snowy winters coupled with cloudy summers will give 
us increased precipitation and a lowered mean 

temperature-the two essential factors needed for 

glacial growth and a return of our ice age. 

This was enunciated as fundamental by the late 
Dr. Gilbert T. Lewis in his Thermodynamics of an 
Ice Age, when he pointed out that an ice age is al¬ 
ways preceded by a warm and wet cycle. 

To us it is evident that we are still in that 
phase of the present climatic cycle which points 










































toward an arid condition. The Pacific system of 

glaciers confirms this opinion-our little Minaret 

Glacier also attests this fact. Judging from the 
great distance which separates the terminus from its 
morainal system and from the lack of intervening 
morainal material, we feel that its recession has 
been going on for some time prior to our observa¬ 
tions. 

In general, the continuous shrinkage of the 
Minaret Glacier has followed the Coast-wide rise in 
temperature and the falling off in precipitation. 
However we hope, by a closer scrutiny of the Weather 
Bureau's reports, to find a solution to the anomalous 
behavior of its two lobes. 

From the accompanying chart and photographs, 
there will be noted a concurrent recession with the 
rapid rise in temperature between 1900 and 1930. 

While this rise is less than two degrees, it could 
be sufficient to raise the melting elevation by 
several hundred feet. This would shrink the lower 
ice and cause it to dish out into a concave form. 

If the heat should continue, the critical melting 
line might reach the neve and the glacier would dis¬ 
appear. However, the picture could change and the 
lives of our glaciers could be saved if the increased 
heat would bring on increased precipitation and its 
train of cooling factors. 

But after 1930 the heat did not continue. In¬ 
stead it leveled off from 1930 to 19^0 and maintained 
the few degrees it had gained. The glaciers continu¬ 
ed to dwindle. Then, possibly affected from condi¬ 
tions in the interior plateau, the temperature 
started to drop. It is this premature reversal in 
temperature which has caused some students to feel 
that the world wide climatic cycle has turned. 

Precipitation figures for the past 50 years do 
not warrant such an assumption, as the curve has 
dropped steadily, to the great sorrow of our hydro¬ 
electric friends. The supply of snow in the neves 
has not been continuously renewed in sufficient 
quantities to compensate for the increased melting 
in the lower compacted ice. This is evidenced by 
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the retreat of the ice front in the west lobe of 
the Minaret Glacier and the loss of convexity in 
the east lobe. This has been particularly evident 
since 1930. 

It has been suggested that the cold storms 
coming from the north east have helped to maintain 
the "hump" which seems to dominate the west lobe. 
However, this deserves more study and as soon as 
all of the data is in, we will possibly revamp 
our conclusions. 

We offer these conclusions as only tentative, 
knowing that our glaciological friends will give 

us their reactions-and we hope that they will. 

We will accept them with appreciation. 

It is our belief that much can be learned 
from a continued study of this small dying glacier. 
The present trend in glacial studies was ably 
stated by Dr. Henri Bader at the 19U9 Conference 
on Glaciological Research: "A reasearch group 
should adopt a single appropriate glacier and then 
settle down and live with it, season after season, 
or if possible all the year round. 

"The members of the group may change, but the 
group remains faithful to the same glacier. Thus 
in a decade or two, we may hope to understand 
things which today are quite beyond our grasp." 

This little Minaret Glacier has written its 
autobiography well. It has given us much scienti¬ 
fic data to analyse. It is up to us to read these 
signs and to interpret them. 

I realize all too well that much that I have 
included here may be faulty. But at least I will 
have stimulated some one else to follow on and 
discover not only my errors but the truths that 
the little dying glacier is trying to tell us. 














































BIRD LIST 


July 16 - 21, 1951 
by Frances Payne 


The second two weeks of Base Campers were wel¬ 
comed by bird songs. The Hermit Thrushes gave an 
outstanding performance both morning and evening, 
usually beginning the evening chorus just as camp¬ 
fire was being lighted. Only a few sporadic songs 
were to be heard by the end of July, however. 

The olive-sided Flycatcher called its pi-pee- 
pa or pil-pil from a dead top of a tall tree in 
camp. The red cassin Purple Finches attracted 
everyone’s attention as they occasionally darted 
after an insect; the white-crowned sparrows and 
Sierra Juncos were commonly seen as they fed on 
the crumbs around camp. 

The olive-sided Flycatcher, white-crowned 
Sparrows and slender-billed Nuthatches were busy 
feeding fledgling young. A white-crowned Sparrow 
had built its nest in the base of a willow clump; 
the two eggs were blue speckled with brown spots. 

The sound of young birds being fed led Eunice 
Tjaden to discover a Rock Wren’s nest in a narrow 
crevice of loose rock. The entrance was paved with 
the usual small pebbles. 

The following list o r birds was observed from 
July 16th to July 27th, l°5l in the Lake Ediza 
Basin and the nearby Shadow and Garnet Lakes: 

Western Red-Tailed Hawk 
Golden Eagle 
Sierra Grouse 
Spotted Sandpiper 
California Gull 
Rufous Hummingbird 
Calliope Hummingbird 


Hairy Woodpecker 
Red-Shafted Flicker 
Olive-Sided Flycatcher 
Hammond Flycatcher 
. Clarke Nutcracker 

Mountain Chicadee 
California Bush-Tils 
Slender-Billed Nuthatch 
Ouzel 
Rock Wren 
Western House Wren 
Sierra Hermit Thrush 
Western Robin 

• Mountain Bluebird 

Calaveras Warbler (August 10th) 

Audubon Warbler 

Pileolated Warbler 

Western Tanager 

Cassin Purple Finch 

Sierra Rosy Finch 

Green-Tailed Towhee 

Yosemite Fox Sparrow (August 11th) 

Sierra Junco 
White-Crowned Sparrow 

During the first two weeks of August, Stanley 
Abrams took a series of pictures of a pair of 
Water Ouzels feeding and darting into and out of 
their nest back of a waterfall above Ediza Lake. 
During the second week two fledglings came out on 
the rocks to be fed and learn to fly. By the 
time we left, the more aggressive baby bird had 
Yfy learned to dip and finally flew away while the 















more timid one still stood cautiously near the en¬ 
trance of the nest demanding its daily rations. 

This 1951 list, made over a period of two weeks, 
includes 31 birds, which is 12 more than were seen 
during the two weeks of Base Camp at Garnet Lake in 

1951. 

The Red-Breasted Nuthatch and the Olive-Backed 
Thrush were the only birds listed in I 9 I 1 I that were 
not reported in 1901 . 

A possible explanation for the longer list in 
1951 may be due to the more favorable condidtions 
for bird life found in the general surroundings of 
our Shadow Creek area. Protected meadows and the 
presence of thicker pine and fir forests and willow 
thickets along the streams afforded a greater variety 
of plant and insect food as well as better locations 
for nesting and shelter. 


MARIE LAKE STEALS THE SHOW 


By Clare McGee 

One of the high lights of the Rush Creek Tour 
was the stay at Marie Lake. Clare, our starry- 
eyed astronomer, was thrilled by the alpenglow 
and waxes enthusiastic: 

Ed. 

A Jewel at 10,800 feet, Marie Lake was bordered 
on three sides by high peaks. Snow banks dipped in¬ 
to the water at several points along the shore. The 
outlet dropped off into a steep cascade waterfall 
through a gateway in the mountains that gave one the 
assurance of escape from a formidable stronghold. 

Tuesday, August 7, as we climbed out of Rush 
Creek Basin to Marie Lake, Cliff Youngquist, leader 
of the Rush Creek Tour assured us the dark clouds 
gathering overhead in the late afternoon did not 
mean rain. He was right, and when those same clouds 
put on a spectacular sunset show, we all enjoyed it. 
The colors were not the vivid shades of desert sun¬ 
sets, but were delicate peach and apricot fluff 
against the brilliant blue of sky that only high 
elevations can produce. 

The sunset sky, spectacular as it was, did not 
subdue the exquisite rich green in the waters of 
Marie Lake. It complemented the deep, vibrant 
green, a color new in my experience with timberline 
lakes. Only a truly great artist could possibly 
capture the spectacular grandeur of that scene 
which was gone so quickly. The beauty and color 
and warmth were replaced by the dancing light of 
a tiny sliver of moon across the steel gray of 
cold, dark water in the duskless night which 
followed immediately after the sunset pageant. 
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SIERRA CLUB TRIP 

by 

Peter Frothingham 


At about 1:20 on July 31, twenty-three Maiden 
Aunts started from Lower Iceberg across scree and 
snow to Upper Iceberg Lake. 

The first part of the trip was easy since it 
merely called for crossing the meadows to the edge 
of the pitch which we were to traverse and later 
climb straight up. 

Beyond the edge of the meadow lay what was, 
for me, the most treacherous part of the trip. We 
had to cross a stretch which was wet, muddy and 
slippery. Since I was wearing Keds, I found it 
very slippery and treacherous. Fortunately, the 
rest of the party, exercising reasonable caution, 
crossed safely. 

The next part of the traverse was across loose 
rock, the scree. That hopping from rock to rock 
was not difficult for me or the other long-legged 
members of our party. When we reached the edge of 
our first snowfield on that part of the trip. Cliff 
halted us and told us the method of stopping should 
we happen to slip crossing the snowfield, which was 
perhaps fifty feet across and quite steep. Cliff 
also warned us against rolling up and accompanied 
this piece of advice with a story of a man who did 
roll up and bounced down some thirty-five hundred 
feet and found himself somewhat bruised when he 
stopped. 

With this advice foremost in our minds, we 
watched Cliff cutting flat places with his ice axe 
and then stamping the footsteps in with his boots. 
We all then threaded our way after him across the 
snow. 

The rest of the trip called for another trip 
over scree and one over snow. We started straight 
up the scree. Due to the loose stones, it was very 
treacherous and we all had to be careful not to 
roll stones down on the people behind us. Many of 
those who remained behind at Lower Iceberg Lake 


watched us until we disappeared over the rim to 
Upper Iceberg. 

Upper Iceberg Lake was in itself a beautiful 
sight. Upper Iceberg was a richer blue than 
Lower Iceberg. Over that blue at the far end 
stood Regal Huth, rising like a thumb from its 
mountain base. Behind us lay more of the Minar- 
ettes, the lordly looking Ritter and Banner and 
Lower Iceberg in all its splendor. 

After we had all rested and gotten a much 
needed drink. Bill Wallace started us around the 
lake to get the promised view of next year's base 
camp. Because of a brush-covered ridge none of 
us were able to see much, if any, of the premised 
view until we topped the ridge. 

Once there, a beautiful view met our eyes. 
Directly below us lay Minarette Lake, and beyond 
that lay several ridges of mountains. To our 
left lay Mammoth Mountains, and over that we 
thought we could see the White Mountains in the 
haze. Far away, we thought we could see both the 
North Palisades with Mount Sill standing out from 
the rest, and farther away yet. Mount Whitney. 

Many of our party argued loud and long as to whe¬ 
ther we did see the North Palisades and Whitney. 

It was a certainty that in the foreground we saw 
Mt. Tom and Iron Mountain. 

Many cameras came out to take pictures of 
that beautiful sight before us. Mine, I am glad 
to say, was among them, and so I will have a re¬ 
cord to take back east of that sight. 

On the way back to Cliff, who was taking a 
series of pictures of the lake, we had to slip be¬ 
tween rock and snowbank, and some of the fatter 
of us had trouble squeezing through. 

After we had returned to Cliff, who had just 
finished taking his series of pictures, we rested 
^83 and prepared for the climb down. This went much 



more rapidly than the trip up because we were able 
almost to run over the scree, and when we reached 
the snowfields, we had the steps already cut for us. 

After a short rest at Lower Iceberg, we came 
down the trail to Lake Ediza from which we marched 
victorious into camp. 

I would like to say in conclusion that I think 
we all owe a vote of thanks to our leader. Cliff 
Youngquist, who showed us so well how to cress snow 
safely and who brought us all back to camp haopy and 
whole. 
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plants of this report, under their proper headings. Perhaps the 
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Raillardella argentea Gray. 

Notch north of Cargyle'Creek, 10600 ft, (3816); (H16605). 

Raillardella scaposa Gray. 

Two Teats, 11100 ft. (3464); Middle Nidiver Lake (3747); (H16602, H16685). 
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